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THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES.* 


There is, perhaps, nothing that could be more incongruous 
with the religious state and opinion of the Christian world at 
this time than a clear definition of inspiration, claiming to be 
of Divine authority. 

However much the Christian denominations may think they 
agree in general in a belief that the Scriptures are divinely in- 
spired, they are, especially after recent attempts at a definition, 
quite agreed that no definition or positive doctrine of inspira- 
tion can be formulated in which there shall be any general 
agreement, or which can be made an article of faith of un- 
questionable authority. 

Out of this state of things a trying question is forcing 
itself upon the attention of the thoughtful and earnest religious 
minds: Whether without some sort of definition as to what 


* A paper read by Rev. Frank Sewall, A. M., President of Urbana University, before 
he General Convention, 
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inspiration is, how it distinguishes the Bible from other books, 
or what kind of sanctity and what kind of authority it gives 
to every part of the canon—whether, without a definition, the 
mere calling the Bible inspired or Divine carries along with 
it any longer a real influence. 

Few dare assert any longer a verbal inspiration in the, 
sense of a Divine dictation. This once given up, every pos- 
sible phantasy steps in. The Word, instead of being inspired 
of God, is inspired of men, 2. ¢., of the men who wrote it; and 
these, if inspired at all of the Holy Spirit, were inspired in 
the sense that all menare inspired of the Holy Spirit in greater 
or less degree, and according to the mission put upon them. 
Hence, finally, the holiness and Divine authority of the Scrip- 
tures are not inherent in the Word itself, but are qualities put 
upon it by the sacred intent of the penmen, and by the moral 
agreement and indorsement of the best minds of many cen- 
turies. As a canon of revelation, or in any strict sense a 
Divine Book, there would seem to be but little left, therefore, 
for the churches to handle, either in defining or in teaching. 

It is a noticeable fact in the history of the world that sig- 
nificant changes in religion have been sudden, unlooked-for, 
and by vast steps. When Pagan philosophy had resolved 
Deity into a blind, fateful force, named the Unknown, or the 
superstition of the same age had offered to grosser minds the 
foot of tyranny to kiss as Divine, at that moment there stood 
among men One whom they knew not, the reputed son of a 
plain mechanic from Nazareth, in whom the eternal Word, by 
which all things were made, had descended to earth, and was 
made flesh for the redemption of the human race. 

The indulgences of Tetzel built an edifice of vaster pro- 
portions than St. Peter’s at Rome in the mighty intellectual 
scheme for the liberation of conscience instigated by the gross 
abuses of spiritual power. Who shall say that it is contrary 
to the order of things that when men have reasoned inspira- 
tion down to a point so fine as to be no longer practically visi- 
ble or recognizable by the average Christian mind, that God 
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should again interfere, and in a way just as sudden and un- 
looked-for, for the spiritual rescue of His children, as He has 
done in time gone by? For surely, as affecting the moral con- 
dition of the human race, next in importance to the acknowl- 
edgement of God is the acknowledgement of revelation, since 
by revelation God places Himself in relation tothe mental world 
in as real a sense as in creation, He puts Himself in relation 
to the world of things. It is a healthy tendency in natural 
science when God is sought for in nature not as an agent in 
producing, who stopped working when the world was 
made, but rather as a Divine force, the operation of a perfect 
love and perfect wisdom, immanent in all the continued exist- 
ence of nature. 

The same is true of revelation. If a devout human 
science demands the immanence of God in nature by perpetual 
creation, so will a rational religion demand the immanence of 
God in revelation by a perpetual influx or indwelling in the 
very words and records given to men as Divine ; and as both 
science and intelligent faith has bidden forever adieu to the 
ancient epicurean notion of God having retired and withdrawn 
from all vital or causal relations with matter or with men after 
the world was once made and furnished with a self-perpetuating 
stock of plants, animals and men, so it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the Church can never return to the antiquated doc- 
trine of revelation as of a book which is Divine, simply by 
virtue of its once having been written as by the finger of God, 
and then let run its course among other literary productions, 
teaching history, morals, geology and astronomy on the same 
plane of ideas, or out of the same kind of truth as that from 
which men write, but distinguished only by being more true 
in its every literal statement than other books. 

If to this idea it is impossible for the Church to return, 
what recourse is left? Is it possible that there may be a true 
doctrine of the Divine immanence in the Scriptures, as well 
as of a Divine immanence in nature? 

In order to this, two things must first be admitted: 
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1. That the letter of Scripture must be just as truly Di- 
vine in its origin as are the things of Nature. 

2. That the same distinction must exist between inspired 
and non-inspired Scriptures, or between Divine and human 
composition, as between any living natural product and its 
artificial imitation. 

This distinction will imply, therefore, the influx of a cer- 
tain Divine vital force into the language of the Scriptures 
analogous to the force of living things in Nature, the result of 
a constant inflowing of the Divine. Nothing short of this 
will come up to that Divine definition of revelation: “The 
words that I speak unto you are spirit and they are life.” 

Is such a divine origin of the words of our Bible, or any 
part thereof, possible, and consequently such an inflowing and 
indwelling of the Divine spirit and life? 

The object of this paper will be accomplished, if from 
the teachings of Swedenborg I can present a brief, plain and 
satisfactory answer to this question. That Swedenborg, writing 
a hundred years ago, was not unaware of the importance of 
what he wrote as affording an answer to questions regarding 
the Scriptures inevitably to arise in the Christian Church, and 
the solution of which should be vital to the very existence of 
a Church on earth, appears from the remarkable language in 
which he, as if with a true prophetic gift, describes the doubts 
and confusion with which many Christians at the present day 
are only too familiar: 


“ The world,” says Swedenborg, “even the learned, have hitherto consid- 
ered that the historical parts of the Word are only histories, and that they in- 
volve nothing more interior. And yet they say that every jot is divinely in- 
spired. But they mean nothing more by this than that these histortes were 
revealed, and that something dogmatic applicable to the doctrine of faith may 
be deduced from them, and be of use to those who teach and to those who 
learn, and that because they are divinely inspired, therefore they have a Divine 
power over their minds, and are’effective of good beyond all other history. But,” 
he continues, “ the histories, in themselves regarded, effect little for the amend- 
ment of a man, and nothing for his eternal life.” 


If we ask why not, there is returned an answer which in 
its vast significance sweeps through eternity and opens a vista 
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of Divine depths in the Bible that the Christian Church has 
neyer even suspected: 


‘* Because,’’ says Swedenborg, “in the other life the histories are passed 
into oblivion. Nothing but the things which are of the Lord and from the Lord 
are necessary for souls, that they may enter into heaven and rejoice in its joy 
that is in eternal life: for these things the Word exists, and these are what are 
contained in its interiors.” (A. C. 1886.) 


In the eternal world, then, the histories are passed into 
oblivion, but something that was in their interiors still remains 
in angelic souls and constitutes their heavenly joy. Again 
says Swedenborg : 


“T am well aware that few can believe that there is such a sense contained 
in all the particulars of the Word, not only the prophetical, but also the histor- 
ical. * * Unless the historical part of the Word, as well as the other parts 
contained things Divine and celestial, apart from the letter, it would 
not be possible that any person of a deep and comprehensive way of 
thinking should acknowledge these as the inspired Word, much less that they 
are inspired as to every jot. For what would sucha person say concerning what 
is related in the Divine Word of the abominable conduct of Lot’s daughters, of 
Jacob and the cattle, not to mention many other circumstances recorded in Moses 
and the other historical books, which would be of no importance and of no con- 
sequence, whether they be known or unknown, unless they contain Divine 
secrets concealed deep beneath the letter.” 


How distinctly these words embody the purport of recent 
infidel attacks on the Bible! And in what follows how 
truly do we see depicted the average condition of so-called 
believers as regards their real estimate of the Bible ! 


“Tnasmuch as the learned world is ignorant that things Divine and 
heavenly lie inwardly concealed even in the historical parts of the Word, unless 
their minds were impressed with holy veneration for the books of the Word re- 
ceived from their earliest years, they would easily be induced to say in their 
hearts that the Word is not holy, and that its holiness is only the result of holy 
impressions received in early life!” (A.C. 2310.) 


Are not these searching words? Hear again the calm 
and confident refutation which follows : 


‘For it is not from this source, 7. e., the holy impressions of ehildhood, 
that the Word derives its holiness; but the Word is holy in conséquence of its 
internal sense, which is celestial and Divine, which is effective of a union of 
heaven with earth, that is, of angelic minds with those of men, and thus of man 
with the Lord.” (Z0.) 


How, then, is this possible? How can it be that a book 
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written in human language, and dealing with mundane affairs, 
and in a style seemingly so rude and imperfect, and subject to 
all the errors and vicissitudes of human writings, shall be the 
embodiment and the agent to human minds of that same eter- 
nal Divine Truth by which all creation came into being, and 
by which alone the human soul can be recreated into the image 
and likeness of God? To answer this question we must recog- 
nize the identity of Divine Truth in creation with Divine 
Truth in revelation, and remember that the Divine Laws of 
Order are the same everywhere. We shall then have to trace 
the Divine Truth in its proceeding from the one Divine source, 
and note its transformations and modifications in its descent, 
on the one hand into nature, the objective visible world, and 
on the other, into the language of a book made up of images 
and events taken out of the realm of nature. The result of 
this study, which may be pursued thoroughly by the aid of 
the work on “Divine Love and Wisdom,” but which time 
does not admit of our entering upon here, will be the rational 
conclusion that as the tree which grows on our lawn is a Divine 
creation, having within its visible and tangible shape a certain 
form and life which can be traceable to God only, and in which 
a force or energy which is nothing short of Divine in its source 
constantly dwells and operates, so is the language of the in- 
spired Word an equally crude, gross covering of an inherent 
Divine life, form and force, which come straight from Deity, 
and which is communicable to our souls through this chosen 
and divinely formed vessel as through no other possible 
medium. 

Let us, then, for a moment glance at a few grand outlines 
of this heavenly and divinely given doctrine of the Scriptures 
and their Inspiration. 

The Divine Truth proceeding from the Divine Good is the 
very reality itself, the very essential itself of the universe, 
which makes and creates. It is not a word flowing from the 
mouth, and vanishing in air. The Word by which all things 
were made was not acommand. It is the Divine Truth itself, 
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proceeding from the Lord, which is the very reality and es- 
sentiality itself of things, and from which are all forms of 
good and truth. (See A. C. 5272.) 


“ Divine Truth proceeds from the Lord as a sun in heaven ; it is, therefore, 
light in heaven, as the Divine Good is heat there. All things in heaven derive 
their existence therefrom, as also all things in the world derive their existence 
from light and heat, and the natural world and its light and heat exist by means 
of heaven ard the spiritual world. Hence it is plain how all things were created 
from the Divine Truth, consequently from the Word, as declared in John: In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God, and by it all things were made that were made ; AND THE WORD WAS 
MADE FLEsH. (W. H. 14.) 


Our next step is to trace this Divine creative Word down- 
ward into the letter of our Bible: 


‘¢* All existence embraces in itself three things, namely, its end, its cause, 
and the effect, which is itself. The end assumes a suitable covering that it ma 
exist in a lower sphere as the cause, and afterward that it may exist ina still 
lower sphere as the effect. Thus the soul, by its thought and affections, de-, 
scends into the body, and finds its expression there in speech and action. Now, 
because what is internal assumes to itself a suitable clothing in what is external_ 
whereby it becomes visible and apparent, therefore it is that every particular ex 
istence in the spiritual world has its representative in the natural world; and a 
all Nature as effect is derived from the spiritual world as cause, therefore al 
things in Nature are representative of spiritual and heavenly things.” (W.H. 12. 


Thus we see that the Truth, descending from its source in 
Deity to man on earth, would undergo successive involutions 
or inwrappings in more and more exterior forms, as the end 
involves itself in the cause, and the cause and end in the effect. 
What shall we understand of these successive clothings of the 
truth? Bearing in mind that the whole end in view is revela- 
tion to man for the purpose of salvation, the changes the truth 
undergoes in its descent will be such as accommodate it to the 
successive orders of minds to which and through which it flows 
down. Says Swedenborg: 

“ Truth, accommodated to angels, is for the most part incomprehensible to 
men, as is manifest when we reflect that such things are seen and said in heaven 
as eye hath not seen nor ear heard. The reason is, that the things said where 
angels dwell are spiritual, and these are abstracted from the natural, conse- 
quently remote from the ideas and expressions of human speech.~ The man 
forms his ideas from what is in nature, what had been touched by sense, and is 
material. He cannot think possibly without the idea of time and space, and if 
this idea were taken away from him, he would not know what he thinks ; but 
in the ideas of the angels there is nothing of time and space, but instead of this 


there are states, because the natural world distinguishes itself from the spiritual 
by time and space.” (A. C. 7381.) 
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Time and space being therefore the form of human thought 
and sense while man is in the material world, it is plain 
that the Divine Truth descending to man must lie in forms 
or images taken from the world of time and space, and as 
we have seen that all things in Nature are clothings and ‘ 
representatives of the interior spiritual things from which 
they are derived, hence we arrive at the law of Correspond- 
ence as the law not only operating in creation but in revela- 
tion in the conveyance of Divine Truth to men on earth. Out 
of the sphere of mundane things, therefore, we see how the 

q Divine Truth can select its own vessels, or those in which it d 
may be forever indwelling by influx, just as the end is present 
in the effect, and as the Divine life flows into and vivifies all 
orderly things which live, even to the lowest forms in creation. 

We behold the Word, therefore, lifted from our tables 

and pulpits up into the abodes of angels. We see it typified 

by the ladder of Jacob’s dream, which has its feet resting on 

the ground, its top reaching to heaven. Above it stands the 

Lord, and upon it angels ascend and descend in the intercom- 

munion of man with heaven—consequently we read : 















“Every single cxpression in. the Word has a spiritual sense, 
and consequently a different signification in heaven from what it 
had on earth. When these names and these expressions are un- 
folded in their celestial sense, according to their unchanging meaning 
throughout the Word, then there is produced the internal sense which 
is the angelic Word. This twofold sense of the Word bears the resemblance ot 
body to soul ; and as the body lives by the soul, so the literal sense lives by the 
internal. The life of the Lord flows through the internal sense into the sense 
of the letter, according to the affection of the person who reads, and thence it is 
manifest how holy the Word is, although to worldly minds it’ does not so ap- 
pear.” (A. C. 2311.) 









We are now prepared to grasp, although but imperfectly, 
the sublime declaration of Swedenborg, that what the Lord 
has written for man He has written for all angels, and that the 
“ THINGS SPOKEN BY THE LORD WENT THROUGH THE WHOLE 
HEAVEN.” (W. H. 14.) 

“ The things which the Lord spake by parables,” says Swedenborg, “ ap- 
pear externally like common similitudes; but in the internal form they are such 
as to fill the universal heaven. For in every single thing there is contained an 


‘ internal sense which is such that its spiritual and celestial content diffuses itself 
through the heavens in all directions, like light and flame!” (A. C. 4637.) 
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Such is the radiation of the Divine Truth in heaven as 
reflected back from each jot and tittle of the written Word on 
earth, like the sunlight in our skies reflected back from each 
minutest particle of matter. 

How, then, was this Divine letter of the Word actually 
produced? Did man or God choose these natural images 
which should by correspondence be the clothing and the 
vehicle of Divine Truth and life to the souls of men? The 
choice of them by man would imply a knowledge of the in- 
terior causes and the meaning of nature equivalent to that of 
Deity itself, since nothing less than the Divine Truth which 
created them is to reside in these chosen forms. The Doctrine 
answers us in this wise: 


“Tt is known from the Word that there was an influx from the spiritual 
world and from heaven into the prophets, partly by dreams, partly by visions, 
partly by speech. In this case they did not speak from themselves, but from the 
spirits which occupied their body. These spirits were not only sent to them by 
the Lord, but they were actually filled with the Divine presence. The Lord 
thus inspired the words which these spirits dictated to the prophets. It was not 
influx, but dictation! As the words came forth immediately from the Lord, 
they are therefore severally filled with the Divine, and contain an internal sense 
which is such that the angels of heaven perceive them in a celestial and spir- 
itual sense, while men understand them in a natural sense. Thus the Lord has 
conjoined heaven and the world by means of the Word.” (H. H. 254.) 

“ We are told even that the ‘spirit thus filled with the Divine presence does 
not know but that He is the Lord, and that it is the Divine which speaks, and 
this so long as He is speaking.’ Therefore it is that the prophets declare that 
the Lord spake unto them, or that the Spirit of the Lord came unto them and 
spake. The spirits even called themselves Jehovah. Thus the prophets wrote 
as the spirit from the Divine dictated.” (See W. H. 254. A.C. 7055.) 


The Word being thus produced in its literal sense, its 
three distinguishing qualities thence plainly appear, namely, 
its Divinity, its spiritual character, and its holiness. 


“ The historical Word is Divine because it contains that which is spiritual 
and Divine ; and when a man comes into the other life, if he be among those 
who are elevated into heaven, he will then know that he retains nothing of the 
historicals of the Word, but only those spiritual and Divine things which he 
had learned from the Word, and had applied to his life.” (A.C. 4989.) 

“« Whatever is written in the Word is spiritual in itself, and in its essence. 
It is known that the Word is spiritual, but its spiritual content does not appear 
in the letter, for in the letter—especially in the historical parts—it is mundane. 
But when it is read by man the mundane part of it becomes spiritual in the 
spiritual world, that is, with the angels, for they cannot think otherwise than 
spiritually of each thing contained in it.” (A.C. 4480.) 

“The Church was established in the land of Canaan principally for the 
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sake of the Word that this might be written by representations and significa- 
tions; for all the places in the land of Canaan, all mountains and rivers there 
from the most ancient time represented such things as are in the heavens, and 
afterward their inheritance, tribes, and other particulars. The literal sense of 
the Old Testament was composed of such things in order that there might be 
some lowest receptacle in which interior things might terminate, and on which 
they might stand, as a house on its foundation.” 

“The intelligent may know from these considerations that the Word is 
most holy, and that its literal sense is holy from its spiritual sense, but that sep- 
arated from it it is not holy.” (A, C. 10,276.) 


The immense practical importance of the spiritual sense + 
appears from the fact that from this sense alone is derived the 
true doctrine by which the Word itself is to be understood, 
and consequently that when this is entirely ignored the Church + 
comes into spiritual confusion and darkness, and all communi- 
cation with heaven is closed. 


“ They, we read, who lay stress on the sense of the letter of the Word 
alone, and neither have doctrine nor procure to themselves from the Word a 
doctrine suitable to its internal sense, may be drawn into any heresies whatever ; 
for doctrine, itself derived from the Word, ought altogether to give previous 
light and to guide. This doctrine is taught by the internal sense, and he who 
is acquainted with this doctrine has the internal sense of the Word. The Jewish 
nation, inasmuch as they did not acknowledge any holy principle in the Word 
except in the mere sense of the letter, which they separated altogether from the 
internal sense, fell on this account into such darkness that they did not know 
the Lord when He came into the world.” (Zd.) 





What the Word is as an agency in the preservation of the 
spiritual life of men, may appear from the following: 

















“Unless the Lord had come into the world and had opened the interiors 
of the Word, communication with the heavens by the Word would have been 
broken ; and if this had been broken the human race would have perished ; for 
man can think nothing of truth and do nothing of good except from heaven, 
that is through heaven from the Lord. The Word is what opens heaven.” 
(A. C. 10,276.) 


In the light of this doctrine we are enabled to attach a 
more than mystic meaning to the great declarations of the 
Gospel, that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us ; 
that the Lord Himself died and suffered as is recorded of 
Him in order that in Him the Scriptures might be fulfilled; 
and finally, that it is literally true that the words which He 

" speaks to us are Spirit and they are life. 

What, then, finally, is Inspiration ? 









Says Swedenborg: 
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“Inspiration implies’ that in the least particulars of the Word there are 
heavenly things which are of love, or good and spiritual things which are of 
faith or truth, and therefore things Divine. What is inspired by the Lord de- 
scends from Him, and indeed through the angelic heaven, and so through the 
world of spirits down to man, to whom it is presented as in the letter. But it 
is entirely different in its first origin. In heaven there is no mundane history, 
but all is representative of things Divine; nor is anything else perceived there, 
for as is known the things which are there are unspeakable. If, therefore, the 
historical particulars of the Word are not representative of things Divine, and 
thus heavenly, they cannot be divinely inspired.” (A. C. 1887.) 


Here, then, we are brought to a doctrine of Inspiration 
directly contrary to that which the Christian world is rapidly 
accepting. The doctrine of the New Church is essentially and 
emphatically a doctrine of verbal inspiration. It is not men 
who were inspired, but the very words they wrote; they and 
they only contain forever the Divine Spirit and Life. The 
concern of the New-Church student, unlike other students of 
the Bible, is not whether this or that man wrote the Penta- 
teuch, or, indeed, whether it was written a few centuries ear- 
lier or later. If he be assured that God wrote it, it is enough ; 
and this assurance is found in the knowledge of the spiritual 
sense, and a similar assurance can be obtained nowhere else 
in all the length and breadth of Christian experience or 
research. 

The very words are inspired because they contain the in- 
ternal sense in which the heavens of angels are, and inmost of 
all, the Lord. Here the heavenly ladder rests. Here all 
sacraments have their virtue. Herein is the real communion 
of saints, the association of all souls im heaven and on earth, 
who, seeking the truth, feed here upon the bread set before 
them by the Heavenly Father, each according to his own need 
and capacity to be nourished. Here is the house of God, the 
gate of heaven. 

The words are inspired ; hence those parts of the Scrip- 
tures which have the internal sense are alone the Divine Word 
in this exalted sense. In those portions of the Scriptures re- 
ceived by the New Church as the canon of the Word, the 
Divine did not cease with the dictation. It abides and is for- 
ever present and operative by inflowing wherever and when- 
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ever it is devoutly read. The spiritual sense is the immanent 
God, the ever present life and spirit which quickeneth where 
the letter alone would kill. The writers of the sacred pages 
have passed away out of the knowledge of men forever. They 
have gone to their eternal abodes among the servants of God 
in the great household above. What they have left behind is 
not the teaching of their inspiration ; it is rather the mere 
tracings of a pen guided by the dictations of the Lord, the 
eternal Word Himself. The things written are what are holy, 
are what are Divine, and what are therefore inspired. “The 
statutes, the judgments and the laws are holy by inspiration, 
which is not dictation but influx from the Divine.” The dic- 
tation ceased with the writing ; the inspiration, the Divine 
influx, continues forever. (See A. C. 9094.) 

Is the world ready to receive such a doctrine of revelation 
as this? To those who can receive it, itis no exaggeration or 
figure of speech to say that the unveiling of the internal sense 
of the Word is none other than that second coming of the 
Lord foretold in the Gospels and in the Revelation ; for the 
Lord is the Word, and His coming is the revelation to men 
beneath and within the letter of the Word of that Divine 
goodness and truth which in their essence and source are Him- 
self. When He speaks the world will be silent again, and the 
Church will listen. The clamor of discussion, the toil of re- 
search, the pride of learning will be forgotten. Men will have 
come into an humble, childlike state—tired of these our vain 
efforts, ready to be taught of this newly-found Messiah ! 

In this heaven-descended doctrine the Lord in His Word, 
our holy Scriptures, sits to-day in the midst of the world, and 
He calls unto Him a little child and says, “ Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” Says Swedenborg : 






“ Those who chiefly regard earthly and worldly things, that is, who love 
them above all things, hold spiritual things in aversion, and almost abhor the 
very name of them. The learned of the world at this day believe that they 
should receive the Word more favorably if heavenly things were openly ex- 
hibited, and if they were not written with such simplicity; but they are much 
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deceived, for it the heavenly things in the Word were more apparent they woujd 
have rejected it more than the simple-minded, and would have seen it in no 
light, but in utter darkness, for human learning induces this darkness with those 
who trust to their own intelligence, and on that account extol themselves over 
others. Such things are hid from the wise and revealed to babes, as the Lord 
teaches in Matthew xi: 21. I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. And in Luke x:21: ‘ Notwithstanding in this rejoice not 
that the spirits are subject. unto you, but rather rejoice because your names are 
written in heaven !’” 
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RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD.* 


Max Muller was not the first to discover, though his 
opportunities of knowing give unmistakable weight, for 
most people, to the statement, that “ whether we descend to 
the lowest roots of our own intellectual growth, or ascend to 
the loftiest heights of modern speculation, everywhere we 
find religion that conquers, and conquers even those who 
think they have conquered it.” ‘“ Wherever there is human 
life, there is religion, and wherever there is religion the 
question whence it came cannot be long suppressed.” 

The problem of the origin of religion, and of its primi- 
tive type, is not, therefore, a new one; though it has 
received a new aspect in this age, and an added interest from 
the progress of the sciences and the methods of speculation 
which prevail. Those who have considered the subject 
settled by revelation are obliged to admit that for a good 
many people it has become unsettled in a way which makes 
imperative new methods of study. 

In considering the modern aspects of the questions, we 
must not ignore certain opinions more or less clearly formed, 
and persistently held as,an intellectual pre-possession against 


* (1.) Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated in the Religions of 
India. By Max Muller. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1879. 
(2.) The Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
By P. Le Page Renouf. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880. 
“ (3.) Religions of the Ancient World, etc. By George Rawlinson, M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 
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all theories of primitive revelation. (1.) It seems to an 
increasing number of intelligent persons that science has 
established the right to claim for man an antiquity so great 
as to be wholly incompatible with the scriptural account of 
the first progenitors ef the human race as a literal narrative; 
and this has discredited, in their minds, the Christian 
doctrine that religion came to man by revelation. (2.) 
It is claimed that all investigations into the condition of man 
during the millenniums throughout which the human race has 
occupied the earth and left vestiges of its occupancy, prove 
that the path trodden by mankind has been upward, and not 
downward—a belief which favors the evolution of man from 
very low primitive conditions. (3.) It is popularly believed 
that no knowledge is good for anything which does not rest 
upon scientific foundations, and no belief is worthy of 
credence which is not an induction from facts of observation. 

This decline of faith in primitive revelation is of course, 
largely a reaction from the once popular belief in an 
impossible revelation. Disbelief in the old doctrine of the 
creation of man and the beginning of religion, might in 
itself rather favor than hinder the reception of a rational and 
sufficient doctrine of the nature of primitive men and of 
Divine revelation with them, such as is offered to us in the 
New-Church writings. But the pre-possession in favor of the 
theory of evolution, and confidence in the so-called “scientific 
method,” foreclose in most minds, especially in most scholars, 
the consideration of any explanation of the subject which 
does not profess to rest upon the examination and comparison 
of historically ancient, or naturally savage, forms of belief 
and worship. There is in this prejudice an evil root of 
intellectual vanity exceedingly difficult to dislodge; and its 
effect upon the results of the inductive method of study 
which it professes to honor, is as unfortunate as blind faith in 
false religious dogma has been. We may, perhaps, regard 
its hold upon students as fortunate, since men generally need 
some other incentive to investigation than the love of truth 
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itself, and will labor and amass facts in defense of a theory 
with a patience and diligence they would never exert in 
behalf of the truth for its own sake. The increased study of 
comparative philology and mythology is unquestionably to 
be attributed far more to the desire to confirm the theory of 
man’s savage origin and gradual development, than that 
theory is to be attributed to any of the results of such studies. 
And while this theory, ostensibly a “working hypothesis” 
for the trial grouping and classification of facts, is continually 
confounded with the facts themselves, it has led to a very 
patient investigation, and extensive knowledge of the remains 
of antiquity, for which we should be profoundly thankful. 
The results of this research, both the facts accumulated and 
the difficulties of classification encountered, must lead, it 
would seem, if not those who are pledged to a theory, at least 
disinterested lovers of the truth, to see the necessity of 
“light a priori, as well as experience a fosteriori,” the 
guidance of revealed truth as well as the observation and 
classification of the facts belonging to the history of religion. 
It seems impossible, but that this necessity must become 
apparent to the unprejudiced students of the remains of the 
ancient religions. They show an antecedent history which, 
at least, is not the history of savage men. They show that 
the great religions of the world have not only interior 
relations and striking family resemblances, but that they issue 
at full head out of the dark gateway of an unapproachable 
time. As you have seen a full grown stream spring out of a 
southern hill, and roll its flashing waters in the sun, so these 
several streams of tradition spring full out of a fountain left 
behind. They are colored by the washings of the channels 
in which they run; but what is essential in each is common 
to all, and testifies to a Divine fountain of the water of life. 
They hint at higher powers and higher life left behind. They 
profess to have sprung from God, and to know of an upper 
world. They use the same symbols and imagery, and tell in 
the same child-language of rhapsody and mystical meaning. 
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Through an atmosphere heavy with the mists of ignorance 
and superstition, massed in clouds, and rolling on from age to 
age, there breaks a light, many-colored, but unmistakable— 
a light which does not belong to the clouds, and is only 
reflected from the setting sun of a primitive revelation of 
some kind. Its existence pre-supposes a source above itself. 
The light lingering upon the clouds that skirt the south and 
west, extending far away to the north, is not self-originating. 
It comes from the sun, though it may have gone down out of 
sight long before. There is with man no ray of Divine light 
but proceeds from a Divine center of illumination. Light 
there is in these ancient'religions. Is it the dawn of the 
religious consciousness or the evening twilight of a prehistoric 
day? Whatever may be the case with the multitude, there 
must be many minds open enough to face this question, and 
to welcome instruction from any source that promises a 
satisfactory answer to it. 

In the New-Church writings this question is answered, 
and hitherto unknown facts concerning the ancient church are 
revealed, in such a way as to constitute a lamp of doctrine by 
which to read successfully the remains of antiquity in their 
proper relations to each other and to their pre-historic past. 
It is the object of this paper to set forth this doctrine of the 
Church, and to consider some of the developments of modern 
study in the light of it. 

I. The source of information on this subject in the New 
Church, is the spiritual sense of the Word; and especially 
the internal sense of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 


“There are in general four different styles in the Word. The first was 
that of the Most Ancient Church. Their mode of expression was such, that 
when they mentioned terrestrial and worldly things, they thought of the 
spiritual and celestial things they represented. They, therefore, not only 
expressed themselves by representatives, but also formed them into a certain 
quasi historical series, that they might be the more living, which was to them 
in the highest degree delightful. The particulars concerning the Creation, 
Garden of Eden, etc., down to the time of Abram, Moses had from the 
descendants of the Most Ancient Church.” (A. C., 66.) 


The history of creation, and of Eden, of the fall, the 
posterity of Adam, of Noah, and the dispersion of his 
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posterity, is accordingly understood as guasi history, purely 
allegorical in its intent, and presenting in the series of its 
internal sense an account of the regeneration of the first men, 
of the Most Ancient Church formed from them, of their 
decline and the consummation of that Church, and the found- 
ing of another, which subsequently fell away and was 
dispersed throughout the whole Eastern world. Recent 
speculations on the origin of religion start with the assump- 
tion that religion must have been a natural growth—that is, a 
sort of self-evolution with no producing cause but the 
inherent forces of man’s own nature under the influence of 
outward phenomena. The doctrine of evolution, in its 
Spencerian form, has, without being admitted proven, taken 
so strong hold of the minds of scholars that it seems impos- 
sible for them to keep it out of their speculations as a primary 
assumption. Although Max Miiller says“ A low type of 
religion is very different from a primitive type ;” although he 
combats the doctrine of fetishism as the primitive type, on 
the ground that the fetish worship of savage tribes is far more 
likely to be a corruption of a purer form of religion than 
otherwise ; although he points out corruptions of the Hindu 
religion throughout the course of its history, he still seems 
unable or unwilling to admit the possibility that the purest 
Vedic religion may have been corrupted in common with its 
sister religions from an antecedent religious faith. He : 
assumes that it is the dawn of the religious consciousness, and 
that we must account for its peculiarities by accounting for 
the effect of natural phenomena upon the natural conscious- 
ness of the sensuous man. Not only this, but he is so pre- 
occupied with the notion that there must be, in spite of all 
fluctuations, a progressive development, that it requires the 
utmost care on the part of the reader to separate the actual 
facts from the net of speculation into which he is perpetually 
' weaving them. This is no more true of his speculation than 
of the speculations of others who devote themselves at the 
same time to inductive science and the generalization of 
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philosophy. It shows the necessity for the student to be 
self-poised, and not to be upset by every new dogmatist ; 
but it offers absolutely no reason against the fact 
which the New Church declares is taught in the internal 
sense of the first chapters of Genesis. Primitive men were 
not savages in any modern understanding of the word; but 
created in and from Divine order, being yet free from moral 
evil, and thus without the tendencies and proclivities to evil. 
which we inherit as the result of a tainted ancestry. They were 
merely natural men, needing to be re-born, or developed as 
spiritual beings into correspondence with the love and wis- 
dom of God. This spiritual development is the creation of 
the real man; and was the result of orderly processes, 
wrought by the Divine, inflowing and operating upon their 
mental forms from within. The creative Word is the inflowing 
Divine Spirit ; the days of creation are the successive, stages 
of spiritual development; Adam and Eden, the perfect celes- 
tial result in man regenerated into the image and likeness of 
God, and capable of receiving Divine revelation in the heart. 

Concerning the result with primitive men of this regen- 
erative process, we are taught in general as follows : 

“Tn the first ages of the world men acknowledged in heart and soul that 
they received all the good of love, and hence all the truth of wisdom, from 
God. They were therefore called images of God, Sons of God, and born of 
God (T. C. R. 692). They were of so heavenly a character that they conversed 
with angels, and had the power of holding such converse by means of corres- 
pondences. From this the state of their wisdom became such that when they 


looked upon any of the objects of this world they not only thought of them 
naturaly, but also spiritually, thus in conjunction with the angels of heaven” 
(T. C. R. 202). 

“Wisdom, intelligence, reason, and science, are not of man, but of the Lord. 
The men of the most ancient church had the kuowledge of a true faith by 
means of revelations, for they conversed with the Lord and with angels, and 
were also instructed by visions and dreams, which were most delightful to 
them. They had from the Lord continual Perception, so that when they 
reflected on what was treasured up in the memory, they instantly perceived 
whether it was true and good, so that when anything false presented itself they 
not only avoided it, but even regarded it with horror; such also is the state of 
the angels” (A. C. 124, 125). 


The state of the Most Ancient Church in its integrity and 
in its decline is described in the internal sense of what is 
written in the Word of the Garden of Eden, and of Adam 
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and his posterity. The decline of that church was caused by 
“a desire to investigate the mysteries of faith by means of 
things sensuous and known.”’ They might eat of the tree of 
life, but not of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ; 
that is, it was allowable to obtain knowledge of what is true 
and good by means of every perception derived from the 
Lord, but not from self and the world. This was the “ fall ” 
of the man of the Most Ancient Church,—a yielding to the 
suggestions of the “serpent,” the sensuous nature, with its 
persuasion that all things are not from the Lord, that man 
himself is really good and wise, and may of himself judge of 
good and evil. The progress of its consummation was grad- 
ual; and under the names of the posterity of Adam is de- 
tailed the various sects into which it divided, and by which 
preparation was made fora New Church with new methods of 
revelation. This second Church is described in the internal 
sense of the Allegorical history of Noah and his posterity. 
With the Ancient Church, represented by Noah, a new 
mode of life was introduced. The men of the former age 
perceived truth from good, the impulse of the Divine love 
and wisdom flowing into their hearts was presented in their 
thoughts; but when, from the perversion of the will their im- 
pulses were turned into evil, “every imagination of the 
thoughts of their hearts was only evil continually.” There- 
fore the Lord provided that the will should be separated from 
the understanding, and by the presentation of the Divine 
truth through an external revelation, man was enabled to 
think and reflect concerning the truth as something apart 
from his will. The understanding could thus be elevated 
above the will, and truth learned as doctrine could be ac- 
knowledged as duty, and finally loved for its own sake. The 
Adamic Church perceived truth from good; the Noahic 
Church learned the truth by instruction, and from the truth 
there was formed in them a conscience of good. Revelation 
with the first church was within, giving them to see spiritual 
and divine things in their natural symbols; with the second 
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church it was from without, instructing them in the spiritual 
signification of outward correspondences and representatives. 


“In the most ancient times men were informed concerning heavenly things 
or the things which relate to internal life, by immediate intercourse with the 
angels of heaven. For heaven these acted as one with the man of the church, 
for it flowed in through the internal man into the external ; whence they had 
not only enlightenment and perception, but also converse with the angels. 
That time was called the Golden ol from the fact that men were then in good 
of love tothe Lord; for gold signifies that good. Afterward information con- 
cerning heavenly things, and concerning the things that relate to external 
life, was given by correspondences and representations ; the knowledge of 
which was derived from the most ancient men who had immediate inter- 
course with the angels of heaven. Heaven then flowed into these things and 
enlightened them ; for correspondences and representations are external forms 
of heaveuly things. And men were then enlightened in proportion as they 
were in the good of love and charity, for all Divine influx out cf heaven is into 
the good in man, and through the good into truths. And because the man of 
the church at that time was in spiritual good, those times were called the Sil- 
ver Age; for silver signifies such good”’ (A. C. 10, 355). 


Further, in relation the perception of the first church and 
the knowledge of the second, concerning divine and spirit- 
ual things in their natural correspondences and representa- 
tives, we quote at length an important passage. 


“The man of the most ancient church had no other than internal worship, 
such as there is in heaven ; for with them heaven so communicated with man 
that they made one... And being thus angelic they were internal men; sensible 
indeed of the external things relating to their bodies and the world, but not car- 
ing for them, perceiving in all objects of sense something divine and heavenly. 
‘Thus, for example, when they saw any high mountain, they did not receive the 
idea of a mountain, but of height, and from height they had perception of 
heaven and of the Lord...And so in other things. Thus, when they perceived 
the morning, they did not perceive the morning itself of the day, bnt the heav- 
enly state which was like the morning and day-dawn in their minds. .So when 
they beheld a tree and its fruits and leaves, their attention was not occupied 
with these, but they saw in them as it were, man represented,. in the fruit, love 
and charity; in the leaves faith. Hence too, the man of the church was not 
only compared to a tree and so to a paradise, and what was in him to fruits and 
leaves, but they were even so called... Thus it was with the man of the Most 
Ancient Church; whatever he saw with his eyes was to him heavenly, and thus 
to him each and all things were as ifalive. When, however, the Church was 
on the decline,. .the condition of man became changed, yea, inverted. Inas- 
much as it was foreseen by the Lord this would be, it was provided that the 
doctrinals of faith should be preserved, in order that he might thereby know what 
was celestial and spiritual. Those who were called Cain, and those called Enoch, 
collected doctrinal truths. .consisting solely in the significative and enigmatical 
representations of terrestrial objects ; thus, that mountains, morning and the east, 
signified celestial things and the Lord; trees of different kinds, with their fruits 
denoted man and what is celestial in him; and so in other instances.’’(A.C. 920). 


- Thus what the most An¢ient Church had perceived, those 
of the Ancient, which succeeded, were taught; or, what was 
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revealed inwardly with the one, was revealed outwardly with 
the other. Religion without revelation cannot be conceived 
without involving the mind in all the absurdities of construct- 
ing something out of nothing, or of conceiving of that which 
cannot present itself to be perceived. The objection offered 
to the doctrine of a primitive revelation is this: a revelation 
of the radical religious perceptions themselves, whatever they 
may be held to be, would be like giving the ideas of color to 
a blind man by external revelation; and, furthermore, how- 
ever man came by his religious ideas, those ideas as enter- 
tained by a mind which was otherwise, as yet, intellectually a 
blank could not be the counterpart of those which he acquired 
after experience and analysis. The New Church answers, that 
while this may stand as an objection to certain doctrines of 
revelation, it is not an objection to the rational idea of revela- 
tion, because (1) There is no reason to suppose that man had 
no eyes because there must have been a time when he had not 
realized his sight, nor that the function of his spiritual sight 
could have been developed by any external light without the 
presence of internal light; (2) The idea of primitive revelation 
does not involve necessarily that it was an external revelation; 
much less,(3) that it was a revelation of ideas such as man has 
acquired under different conditions of experience and analysis. 
On the contrary, man by creation possessed potentially all 
the spiritual faculties of his nature, ready to be developed by 
the influx of the Divine Spirit meeting the knowledges and 
affections derived through the senses. Revelation, moreover, 
was at first internal and realized in the symbolic forms ofsense, 
in which primitive men beheld, under Divine light, spiritual 
and celestial things represented. This doctrine of the New 
Church is out of the reach of current criticism because found- 
ed in reasons and principles which it ignores: 

(1) That in the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and was God in the act of existing, the act of 
self-revelation, the light that was in the world; and the world 
was made by Him. 
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(2) That “the invisible things of God,” “even His eternal 
power and Godhead,” may under the illumination of the light 
that proceeds from Him, ‘‘be clearly seen from the creation of 
the world, being understood by the things that are made.” 

(3) That man in his original state was innocent, and plas- 
tic to the divine spirit, and in harmony with heaven, and with 
nature; and able, therefore, to realize the divine spirit in the 
images, symbols, and representatives of mind in nature. 

Thus the world wasthe great Bible, spread out before 
primitive men, whose spiritual lessons they were able to read 
because of their childlike and guileless openness to the inflow- 
ing divine illumination. The Word which was with God, and 
was God, and is the light of men, flowed down into them as 
the impulse of divine life, and thus as livinglight. They were 
capable of receiving the divine love and wisdom unperverted 
in their hearts, and of perceiving the truths of wisdom in their 
effigies in the world; capable of this by the very absence ofthe 
developed self-hood which later antagonizes the divine till it is 
subdued. The earth which the Word had made in the image 
of its powers and attributes, and the heavens which flowed 
down internally into man, were in correspondence and har- 
mony, and the whole phenomenal world was a mirror of divine 
intelligence, wisdom, peace, and love. They hadno need of 
an external revelation, because of the same simplicity which 
would have rendered a dogmatic revelation unintelligible to 
them. The light shone within them, and truths were realized 
and reflected in every phenomena of outward creation They 
saw the logos in the cosmos, and the things in which they saw 
it served them for names by which to express it. They had 
no reason to suspect the infinite in the objects of sense, for by 
the light of the infinite within they saw its image in outward 
objects and events. There is a correspondence between the 
visible and invisible worlds by which we all in our lucid mo- 
ments seek to translate outward phenomena into spiritual 
principles and mental processes, and this they perceived 
intuitively from the divine spirit which then in orderly influx 
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was communicated, by the indwelling Lord, inwardly in their 
souls. 


“The most ancient people who were before the flood saw in each and all 
things,—as in mountains, hills, plains, valleys, in gardens, groves, and forests, 
in rivers and waters, in fields and growing crops, in trees of every kind, in ani- 
mals also of every kind, and in the luminaries of heaven,—something represent- 
ative and significative of the Lord’s kingdom. Their eyes, however, still less 
their minds, did not dwell upon the visible objects, but to them they were the 
means of thought concerning things celestial and spiritual in the Lord’s king- 
dom, and this to such a degree that there was nothing in universal nature that 
did not serve them as means. Indeed, it is true in itself that each and all things 
in nature are representative; which at this day isa mystery and scarcely be- 
lieved by any one.” 


Afterward, when the most ancient church had declined, 
and the perception of spiritual things in their natural sym- 
bols, and representatives was no longer possible, the knowl- 
edge of their meanings as remaining with the wise, were col- 
lected in doctrinals, and transmitted to the Ancient Church 
which succeeded. 


“Men were no longer in a state to see the celestial and spiritual things of 
the Lord’s Kingdom by outward objects as means. But yet the ancients after 
the flood, from tradition and doctrinals knew that they were significative; and 
because they were significative, they accounted them holy. Hence the rep- 
resentative worship of the Ancient Church; which Church as it was spiritual 
was not in the perception but in the knowledge that it was so; for it wasina 
state relatively dim. Still, that Church did not worship external things, but by 
them were reminded of internal.” (A. C., 2722.) 


If the origin of religion among men be conceived of 
thus, with the Divine immanent in man and nature, and able 
to show the image of the truth in the symbols of nature, it is 
easy to see how the ancient religions which have left remains 
of their teaching, came out of this primitive type, and ac- 
quired their corruptions. To quote Swedenborg again : 


“ The prevalence of religious worship from the most early ages of the world’ 
and the universal knowledge of a God amongst the inhabitants of the globe 
with some notion of a life after death, are not to be ascribed to men, nor to their 
self-derived intelligence, but to the ancient Word; and, in succeeding times, to 
the Israelitish Word. From these two sources, religious knowledge was prop- 
agated through all parts of India, with its islands; through Egypt and Ethiopia 
into the kingdoms of Africa; from the maritime parts of Asia into Greece, and 
from thence into Italy. But as the Word could not be written otherwise than 
by representatives, which are such earthly existences as correspond with 
heavenly ones, and are consequently significative of them, therefore the 
religious notions of the Gentiles were changed into idolatry, and in Greece 
were turned into fables; and the Divine properties and attributes were 
considered as so many separate gods, governed by one supreme Deity, whom 
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they called Jove, from Jehovah. That they had a knowledge of paradise, of 
the flood, of the sacred fire, of the four ages, beginning with that of gold and 
ending with that of iron, by which in the Word are signified the four states of 
the Church (as in Daniel, chap. ii: 31-35), is wellknown. That the Mahometan 
religion, which succeeded and destroyed the former religious persuasions of 
many nations, was taken from the Word of both Testaments, is also well 
‘known,.” (S.S., 117.) 


The ancient Word spoken of in the above passage was 
among the people after the flood, or consummation of the 
most ancient church, and is described as follows : 


“T have been told by the angels of heaven that there was a Word among 
the ancients written by correspondences and these alone, and that it was lost; 
but they said that the Word was still preserved among them, and was in use 
in that heaven, with the ancients who had that Word when they were in the 
world. The ancients with whom that Word is still in use in heaven were in 
part from the Land of Canaan, and from the kingdoms on its borders; as from 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, and from Sidon, Tyre, 
and Nineveh; the inhabitants of all these kingdoms were in representative 
worship and hence in the knowledge of correspondences. The wisdom of that 
time was from that knowledge, and by means of it they had interior perception, 
and communication with the heavens. Those who had an interior acquaintance 
with the correspondences of that Word, were called wise and intelligent; and 
later, diviners and magi. But because that Word was full of correspondences 
that were significative of celestial and spiritual things in a remote manner, and 
hence began to be falsified by many, therefore in the Lord’s Divine Providence 
it disappeared in process of time, and at length was lost; and another Word 
was given, written by correspondences less remote, and this through the 
prophets among the children of Israel. But in this Word there were retained 
many naines of places which were in the Land of Canaan, and in the parts of 
Asia round about; and in this Word their signification is like that which they 
had in the Ancient Word. For this reason, Abram was commanded to go into 
that land; and his posterity from Jacob were introduced into it. 

“That there was a Word among the ancients is evident from Moses, by 
whom it is mentioned, and who took something from it (Num. xxi: 14, 15, 
27-30); also that the historical parts of that Word were called the Wars of 
Fehovah, and its prophetic parts, the Hnunciations. From the historical parts of 
that Word the following passage was taken by Moses: 

‘““« Wherefore it is said in the Book of the Wars of Jehovah, at Vaheb in 
Suphah, and by the water-courses of Arnon, and by the ravines of the water- 
courses which go down to the dwelling places of Ar, and touch on. the border 
of Moab’ (Num. xxi: 14, 15). . 

“By the ‘Wars of Jehovah,’ in that Word as in ours, were meant and 
described the combats of the Lord with the hells, and His victories over them, 
when He should come into the world. ‘The same combats are also meant and 
described in many places in the historical portions of our Word; as by the wars 
of Joshua with the nations of the land of Canaan, and by the wars of the 
judges and kings of Israel. From the prophetical parts of that Word, these 
passages were taken: 

“ «Wherefore the Enunciators say, Come into Heshbon; let the: city of 
Sihon be built and strengthened; for there is a fire gone out of Heshbon, a flame 
from the city of Sihon; it hath consumed Ar of Moab, and the lords of the 
high places of Arnon. Woe to thee, Moab; thou hast perished, O people 
of Chemosh; he hath given his sons that escaped, and his daughters, into 
captivity to Sihcn, king of the Amorite. With weapons have we destroyed 
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them. Heshbon hath perished even unto Dibon, and we have laid them waste 
even to Nophah, which reacheth unto Medeba’ (Num. xxi: 27-30). 

“ Translators say, ‘ composers of proverbs’ [they that speak in proverbs], 
but the rendering ought to be ‘ Enunciators,’ or ‘ prophetical enunciations,’ as 
may be evident from the signification of the word ‘m’shkalim,’ in the Hebrew 
tongue, which means not merely proverbs, but also prophetic enunciations (as 
in Num. xxiii: 7, 18; xxiv: 3, 15), where it is said that Balaam uttered ‘his 
enunciation,’ which was prophetical, and also concerning the Lord. His 
enunciation is called ‘mashal,’ in the singular. . It may be added, that the 
things taken therefrom by Moses are not proverbs, but prophecies. That that 
Word was likewise Divinely inspired, is manifest from feremiak, where almost 
the same words occur: 

“¢A fire hath come forth out of Heshbon, and a flame from the midst of 
Sihon, which hath devoured the corner of Moab, and the crown of the head of 
the sons of tumult. Woe be unto thee, O Moab; the people of Chemosh have 
perished; for thy sons are taken captives, and thy daughters captives’ (xlviii: 


45, 46.) 
“ Besides these, a prophetic book of the Ancient Word, called the Book of 


Fasher, or the Book of the Upright, is mentioned by David and by Joshua. 
By David: 

“«David lamented ... over Saul and over Jonathan, and made the 
inscription, To teach the sons of Judah the bow; behold it is written in the 
Book of Jasher’ (2 Sam. i: 17, 18.) 

“ And by Joshua: 


“* Joshua said, Sun, rest not in Gibeon, and Moon in the valley of Ajalon; 
. is not this written in the Book of Jasher?’ (Josh. x: 12.) 


“Moreover, it has been told me that the first seven chapters of Genesis are 
in that Ancient Word, and that not even alittle word is wanting.” (S.S., 102, 3.) 


The reason given for the loss of the ancient Word and 
consequent perversion of the traditions of the Ancient Church, 
is the tendency to an idolatrous, magical and mischievous use 
of the knowledge of correspondences. In agreement with 
the Scriptures, and directly in the face of modern notions of 
development, the spiritual history of the races and families 
of men is shown by Swedenborg to have been one of grad- 
ual decline, and the obscuration of the light of primitive 
revelation in the clouds of human reasonings, speculations 
and superstitions. This is in harmony with the whole doctrine, 
and, as we shall presently show, is corroborated by the facts. 
We know enough of the course of tradition among men to 
understand how it would gradually be overlaid with false per- 
suasions until the meaniag of the symbolism in nature and in 
their representative rites would be misunderstood and mis- 
used ; the monotheistic conception confused in the manifold 
images of the Divine attributes ; the significance of the sym- 
bolism lost in the worship of the symbol, and the purity of 
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primitive myths fouled in the fancies of diseased imagination. 
If the Divine myths of the early chapters of Genesis be sym- 
bollically interpreted according to their evident allegorical 
intent, they will codrdinate with the ancient myths and heroic 
legends to explain the “ fall of man” and its effects upon his- 
tory, as well as upon spiritual experience in the Christian’s 
life. The manifest symbolism of our own Scriptures; the 
very dependence of the simple religious consciousness upon 
images and pictorial representations of ideas ; the ability of 
thought to emancipate itself from and transcend what is sen- 
suous and representative at the same time it depends upon it 
—all these considerations combine with the necessary thought 
of the organic interrelation of God, man, and nature, to give 
to this doctrine the confirmation which shoald at least secure 
for it the examination of those who are interested in the his- 
tory and philosophy of religion. 

II. We turn now to examine in the light of this doctrine 
some of the results of modern investigation into the nature 
and characteristics of the religions of the Ancient World. 

1. We shall begin with the inquiry as to the conception 
of God; and here we need the caution of Principal Caird, 
that the classification of religions as monotheistic and poly- 
theistic is altogether inadequate. All the ancient religions 
are polytheistic in worship and monotheistic in conception. 
The gods of the Vedic Pantheon lose, on close examination, - 
their separate individuality, and each for the time becomes to 
the mind of the worshiper the representative of all that is 
Divine; and Greek polytheism can be understood only by 
one who looks not merely to the many gods, but also to the 
dark unity of fate or necessity hidden behind, yet enthroned 
above all. and in the presence of which the gods of Olympus 
sink into finite and transitory forms.* 

In regard to the conception of God, the ancient-religions 
of Egypt and India are characterized by a profound theistic 


* Introduction to the “‘Philosophy of Religion,” p. 325. 
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conception of a divine and living whole in manifold revela 
tion. At least three thousand years before Christ there was 
in Egypt a powerful and elaborately organized monarchy, en- 
joying a material civilization in many respects not inferior to 
that of Europe in the last century. Centuries must have 
elapsed before such a state of civilization became possible. 
The earliest monuments present the very same fully devel- 
oped civilization and the same religion as the later monu- 
ments. It is incontestably true that the sublimer portions 
of the Egyptian religion are not the comparatively, late result 
of a process of development or elimination from the grosser. 
The sublimer portions are demonstrably ancient.* 

What da these monuments teach of the Egyptian con- 
ception of God? It is more than five thousand years since, 
in the valley of the Nile, the hymn began to the unity of God 
and the immortality of the soul. Many eminent scholars, 
with full knowledge of all that can be said to the contrary, 
maintain that the Egyptian religion is essentially monotheis- 
tic, and that the multiplicity of gods is due to the personifica- 
tion of the attributes, characters, and offices of the supreme 
God. ‘‘God, one, sole, and only; no others with Him. He 
is the only being living in truth. He has made everything, 
and He alone has not been made.” 

It is not claimed, however, that within the historical pé- 
riod the worship of one God was practiced to the exclusion 
of a plurality of gods. It is (1) inferred from the positive 
declarations which continually recur, together with the course 
of history, that as polytheism was constantly on the increase, 
the monotheistic doctrine must have preceded it. But this 
influence is materially affected by another fact—namely (2), 
that polytheistic and monotheistic doctrines constantly appear 
together in the same context, not only in the sacred writings 
handed down by tradition and subject to interpolations and 
corruptions, but even more frequently in the literary compo- 
sitions of a private nature, where no interpolations can be 





* Renouf, Lectures on Egypt, pp. 84-95. 
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suspected. Renouf says: ‘“ Throughout the whole range of 
Egyptian literature no facts appear to be more certainly 
praved than these—(1) that the doctrine of one God and that 
of many gods were taught by the same men; and (2) that 
no inconsistency between the doctrines was thought of.’’* 

This is one of the most important facts brought to 
light in the study of the ancient religion, for “the Veda 
which for more than three, or it may be four, thousand years 
has formed the foundation of the religious and moral life of 
untold millions,” presents the same characteristic. “ Each 
god,” says Max Miiller, “is felt at the time as supreme and 
absolute, in spite of the necessary limitation which to our 
minds a plurality of gods must entail‘on every single god.” 
The only reconciliation would seem to be a pervading theistic 
conception of the divine in manifold revelation. In Egypt, 
the gods are innumerable. There are countless gods in 
heaven and below the earth. Every town and village has its 
local patron. Every month of the year, every day of the 
month, every hour of the day and of the night, has its pre- 
siding divinity. It is found, however, that the list admits of 
simplification, when, as in the litanies of the god Ra, in- 
scribed on one of the royal tombs, he is invoked under sev- 
enty-five different names. The “ Book of the Dead” has a 
chapter entirely consisting of names of Osiris. Renouf says: 

‘The whole mythology of Egypt may be said to turn upon the histories 
of Ra and Osiris, and these histories turn into each other, sometimes in 
inextricable confusion, which ceases to be wonderful when texts are discovered 
which simply identify Osiris and Ra. And, finally, other texts are known, 
wherein Ra, Osiris, Amon, and all other gods disappear, except as simple names, 
and the unity of God is asserted in the noblest language of monotheistic religion.” 
(Lectures, p. 89-92.) 

When we reflect that the one God of heaven and earth is 
described in our own scriptures under various names, and in 
various relations to man and nature; that these divine names 
and aspects group themselves about God and Christ, Creator 
and Redeemer, and that there have been periods in Christian 





# Id. p. 9. 
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theology when the attempt to distinguish and realize these 
divine attributes and works. have led to unmistakable trithe- 
istic conception,—it is not difficult to see that a civilization 
two thousand years hence, looking back to the manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages, might find more curious and -confusing 
conflicts than the scholars of our times have found in the 
monuments of ancient Egyptian belief. The secret of Egyp- 
tian thought would seem to be found in this sentence from 
one of the texts, which Renouf quotes at length: ‘‘The God 
of the world is the light above the firmament ; His emblems 
are upon earth ; it is to them that worship is rendered daily.” 

Compare with this the following from the Church 
writings: 

“In ancient times they distinguished the Supreme God, or the Lord, by 
various names, and this according to His attributes, and according to the truths, 
which every one knows are manifold. They who were of the Ancient Church, 
by all these denominations understood only one God, namely, the Lord, whom 
they called Jehovah; but after that Church declined from good and truth, and 
at the same time from wisdom, they began to worship as many gods as there 
were denominations of the one God, insomuch that every nation, and at length 
every family, acknowledged one of them for its own particular god.’ 
(A, C., 3667.) 

The problem presented in what Max Miller calls the 
henotheism of the Vedas is perhaps more difficult of solution. 
The gods of the Veda are not finite nor mortal ; they are liv- 
ing things, bright beings, endowed indeed, with the highest 
qualities which the human intellect can conceive; and this is 
true of all. One god after another is invoked. For the time 
being all that can be said of a divine being is ascribed to him. 
The poet while addressing him, seems hardly to know of any 
other gods. Butin the same collection of hymns other gods 
are mentioned, and they are also truly divine, truly independ- 
ent, or itmay besupreme. The vision of the worshiper seems 
to change suddenly, and he who at one moment saw nothing 
but the sun as the rulerof heaven and earth, now sees heaven 
and earth as the father and mother of the sun, and all of the 


gods. * 





* Max Muller Lectures on India, p 261. 
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If we conceive of the Ancients as originally possessed of 
a knowledge of correspondences, as beholding the represent- 
ation of the Divine attributes and of heavenly principles in 
natural phenomena, and then gradually becoming dispossessed 
of this knowledge and retaining their reverence for the phen- 
omena by which they had once understood the spiritual and 
the Divine, we have an explanation of allthese myths. Inthe 
light of this doctrine is explained also that tendency to Pan- 
theism, which was yet not Pantheism, that is found in the 
ancient religions. Max Miiller says the ancient Aryans felt 
from the beginning, aye, it may be more in the beginning 
than afterward, the presence of a beyond, of an infinite, of a 
divine, or whatever else we may call it now; and they tried to 
grasp and comprehend it, as we all do, by giving name after 
name. They thought they had found it in the mountains, and 
rivers, in the dawn, in the sun, in the sky, in the heaven, and 
the heaven-Father; and yet they knew, as well as we do, that 
these were not it. It was something of al] that, the law and 
life of it all, but it was more, and beyond all that.* And of 
Egypt Renouf says: “The magnificent predicates of the one 
and only God, however recognized by Egyptian orthodoxy, 
never in fact led to actual monotheism, as the few understood 
it. It stopped short in pantheism—namely, in the doctrine 
that all individual things are nothing but modifications, affec- 
tions of the One and All, the eternal and infinite God-world ; 
that there is but one universal force in nature in different forms 
in itself eternal and unchangeable.”t He quotes one of the 
hymns: ‘The Lord who dwelleth himself in all that is, and 
hath names in everything, from mountain to stream. Thy 
secret is in the depths of the secret waters, and unknown. 
Each god has assmed Thy aspect; without shape is their 
type compared to Thy form. Thou art the King, Thine is 
the kingdom of heaven, and the earth is at thy will.. Thou 
hast placed Thy throne in the life of the double world. Thou 





* Lectures p 292, and elsewhere. 
tT Lectures p 240. 
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givest life to the earth by Thy stream. Thou art heaven, Thou 
artearth, Thou art fire, Thou art water, Thou art air, and 
whatever is in the midst of them.” 

In connection with this class of facts we are reminded of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Higher Pantheism” as really expressing’ the 
same distinction between the Divine, and the manifestation 
and representation of the divine, which seems to be struggling 
to maintain itself under the popular nature worship. 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plains — 
Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 


Is not the vision He? Tho’ He be not that which He seems, 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him? 


Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason why; 

For is He not all but thou, that has power to feel, “1 am I?” 
Glory about thee, without thee: and thou fulfillest thy doom, 
Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendor and gloom. 


Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 


God is law, say the wise, O soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 


Law is God, say some; no God at all, says the fool; 
For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool. 





And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see; 
But if we could see and hear, this vision--were it not He? 


This doctrine, which makes God immanent in man and 
nature, the very life and being of them, however susceptible of 
being truly understood, yea, though it may at the first have 
been comprehended as a sublime truth, is precisely such as is 
most easily corrupted, and from which, in man’s decline, 
nature worship might arise. And this tendency to corruption, 
though strongly against the theory of development held by 
most scholars, is well attested, nevertheless, by their investi- 
gations. There is not only the tendency to decline in all 
religions, but all, that have left any records, show unmistak- 
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able evidences of decline. Miiller says there are no evidences 
of fetishism, for instance, in the Indian religions except in 
later corruptions; and he uses this strong language, “In one 
sense the history of most religions might be called a slow 
corruption of their primitive purity.” 

2. One other fact common to all the ancient religions is 
this, that their myths and legends are primitively symbolic; 
that is, while they represent only outward phenomena in their 
relations and changes, they so represent them as the symbols 
of divine and spiritual principles. Both Max Miiller and 
Renouf are clear upon this point that the gods of the Egyp- 
tian, as well as those of the Indian, Greek, or Teutonic my- 
thologies, were the “ powers” of nature, the ‘‘ strong ones,” 
whose might was seen and felt to be irresistible, yet so con- 
stant and unchanging and orderly in its operations as to leave 
no doubt as to the presence of an-ever-living and active intel- 
ligence. The early language had no words to express abstract 
conceptions, and the operations of nature were spoken of in 
terms which would now be thought poetical, or, at least, meta- 
phorical, but were then the simplest expressions of popular 
intuition. This testimony from those who have formed their 
judgments from examination of the remains of the ancient 
religions is strong. corroboration of what we know from 
other-world sources. 


“ The idolatries of nations in ancient times originated in correspondences. 
Having a knowledge of these, they made for themselves images which cor- 
respond to heavenly things, and took delight in them, because they signified 
such things as pertained to heaven and the church; and therefore they placed 
these images not only in their temples but also in their houses, not to worship 
them but to call to mind the heavenly things they signified. 

“Therefore, in Egypt, and elsewhere, there were images of calves, oxen, 
serpents; also of boys, old men, and virgins; because calves and oxen signified 
the affections and powers of the natural man; serpents, the prudence and also 
the cunning of the sensual man; boys, innocence and charity ; old men, wisdom ; 
and virgins, affections for truth; and soon. Their posterity, when the knowl- 
edge of correspondences was lost, because these images and figures were 
placed by the ancients in or near their temples, began to worship them as holy, 
and finally as deities. Hence also, the ancients worshiped in gardens and 
groves according to the different kinds of trees in them, also on mountains and 
hills; for the gardens and groves signified wisdom and intelligence, and each 
specific tree some particular thereof,—thus, the olive signified the good of love; 
the vine, truth from good; the cedar, natural good and truth; a mountain, the 
highest heaven; and a hill, the heaven below it. 
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“That the knowledge of correspondences remained with many of the 
Orientals, even until the Lord’s advent, may appear from the wise men of the 
east who came to the Lord when He was born. Therefore a star went before 
them, and they brought with them gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh: for 
the star which preceded them signified knowledge from heaven; the gold, 
celestial good; frankincense, spiritual good; and myrrh, natural good; from 
which three comes all worship.” (T.C. R., 204-5.) 


The origin of nature worship, and of the nature myths, 
as well as the worship of images, is not to be found, there- 
fore, in the supposed attempt of natural and savage man to 
express a growing intuition of spiritual things, but in the de- 
cline and profanation of a symbolism which was once clearly 
apprehended and used as the highest and fullest expression 
of divine things. 

This is true of the origin and early use of all myths, but the 
Egyptian mythology, we are told by Renouf, dealt perhaps 
more than others ‘‘ with those phenomena of nature which are 
conspicuously the result of fixed law, such as the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, moon and stars. The recognition of law and 
order, as existing throughout the universe, underlies the 
whole system of Egyptian religion.” Its mythology was 
based upon it; its symbolism was derived from its mythology, 
and its worship was based upon symbolism. There is left no 
reason to doubt that the use of the myth and symbol origi- 
nated in a perception of the representative significance of 
things and their relations. ‘‘ The worship of the sacred ani- 
mals in Egypt was not a principle but a consequence; it pre- 
supposes the rest of the religion as a foundation, and acquired 
its full development and extension only in the declining 
periods of Egyptian history.” The sacred animals were no 
more worshiped at the first than the cross was worshiped 
in the Christian church; and the primitive religion was no 
more responsible for the subsequent beast worship than Chris- 
tianity is responsible forsthe adoration of the crucifix. By 
the lapse of the mind, the symbol became a fetish. The 
same is true of symbolism in the other religions; the whole 
mythology is founded upon the great striking phenomena of 
nature, and breathes a symbolic intent. The evidence which 
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Miiller furnishes to this effect is so rich and extensive as to 
preclude selection. The perception of the Hindoos is more 
richly poetic than that of the Egyptians, but the basis of their 
mythology is the same, and even more manifestly significant 
to the worshiper, in the earlier hymns. 

‘It would be interesting to quote at large from Rawlin- 
son’s collection of materials, which he modestly calls ‘‘ a por- 
tion of the data,” which may serve “ when the time comes, if 
it ever comes, for the construction of the science in question;” 
but this paper has already exceeded its legitimate limits, and 
we must content ourselves with a summary of his conclusions. 
While he expressly disclaims any attempt to base ‘‘ a positive 
theory upon a survey of religions which is confessedly incom- 
plete,” he finds certain “ negative conclusions,” of no little 
interest, unavoidable. 


(1.) It seems impossible to trace back to any one fundamental concep- 
tion, to any innate idea, or to any common experience or observation, the 
various religions. 

(2.) It is clear that from none of the religions here treated of, could the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews have originated. 

(3.) The sacred books of the Hebrews cannot possibly have been derived 
from the sacred writings of any of these nations. 

(4.) The historic review lends no support to the theory that there is a 
uniform growth and progress of religions from fetishism to polytheism, from 
polytheism to monotheism, and from monotheism to positivism, as maintained 
by the followers of Comte ...In most of them the monotheistic idea is 
prominent at the first, and gradually becomes obscured. 

(5-.) Altogether, the theory to which the facts appear on the whole to 
point, is the existence of a primitive religion, communicated to man from 
without . . . and the gradual clouding over of this primitive revelation every- 
where, unless it were among the Hebrews. (Zhe Religions of the Ancient 
World, pp. 241, 243.) 


Whether the doctrine of a primitive revelation, as pre- 
sented above from the teachings of Swedenborg, would seem 
to Professor Rawlinson sufficient, not only to meet this last 
conclusion, but also to show the interior resemblances of 
apparently diverse religions and their common origin in the 
knowledge of correspondences, and the possession of a once 
universal and divine language of symbolism, it is impossible 
to say, since he does not seem to know of such a doctrine. 

His conclusions, however, do antagonize the current 
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theories based on the Spencerian hypothesis, as well as that 
of Max Miiller so elaborately wrought out in the Hibbert 
lectures of 1878. This last, emanating from such a scholar, 
is sufficiently interesting and influential to demand brief con- 
sideration in this connection. 


‘“‘ Muller recognizes the main key to the solution of the problem as lying in 
the pyschological condition of primitive men, whose religious conceptions it is 
assumed must have been subject to the same laws and incident to the same 
defects and peculiarities as their conceptions of everything else. Religion he 
takes to be the result of a special mental faculty peculiar to man and common 
to all men, ‘ which, independently of, nay in spite of, sense and reason, enables 
them to apprehend the Infinite under different names and under varying dis- 
guises,’ By aspecial faculty he does not mean a special, nor yet a distinct 
power of a! other kind which of its own proper power turns out a religion cut 
and dry. ‘It is our common consciousness, our power of apprehending and 
perceiving anything at all, which, he maintains, perceives in every experience 
of sense and reason, not merely the finite objects on which the attention is 
fixed, but a certain infinitude with which the fmite object is always environed 
or enveloped.’ There is in ali our perceptions, he holds, a background of the 
infinite. Experience is always something sensibly partial, and necessarily 
involves the idea and the apprehension of something transcending itself. Go 
where we will our little life is always rounded by a felt infinity. Thus it is the 
senses which give to primitive man his first impression of the infinite. He 
admits that the infinite which he declares to be perceived is not the infinite in 
one sense of the work, no more is it yet a god in any sense. He conceives it 
to have been developed into the idea of God. Man has a religion from the first; 
and from the beginning his religion had two characteristics; one was that it 
worshiped those objects of external nature which communicated the impression 
of the infinite; the other was, that it conceived of those objects as being not 
many infinites, but one infinite. All natural objects which are tangible, and 
which man could therefore limit, are ruled out of the primitive worship; bu 
all semi-tangible objects, as mountains, rivers, seas, trees, which he coul 
perceive only in part,—and intangible objects, like the sky, the stars, and th, 
clouds, which still more fully suggested the unknown and infinite.—becam 
objects of worship. The first gods were, therefore, the greater features o 
nature, and these features were deified because of their relative infinitude.’ | 
(Fohn Rae, The Contemporary Review, October, 1880.) 


The first fallacy of all this reasoning which must be ap- 
parent to the rational mind is the confusion of the “ infinite” 
and the “indefinite.” This sensuously perceived infinite is 
only the undefined, is not God at all, and has no tendency to 
produce in the mind a conce;tion of wisdom, justice, crea- 
tion, sovereignty, and ynity, which the ancient ascribed to 
their gods. It is the self-same confusion which underlies all 
agnosticism; and instead of accounting for a religion it is the 
negation of religion. 

Another fallacy which cripples the whole process of rea- 
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soning is involved in the assumption that the religious con- 
ceptions of primitive man must have been subject to the same 
laws, and incident to the same defects and peculiarities as their 
conception of everything else. Miiller has himself shown in 
the argument against the idea of fetishism as a primitive form 
of religion, that there is no necessary dependence of religious 
conceptions upon civilization, that religions may decline while 
civilization advances, and that some of the purest religious 
conceptions of which we know from accessible documents, 
were coincident with very primitive life and manners. It is 
perfectly open to observation, moreover, as Principal Caird 
has shown in the most rationally faultless introduction to phi- 
losophy which this generation has produced, that there are 
many ways in which a mind incapable of grasping spiritual 
truth in a scientific form may yet attain to a knowledge of it 
which is substantially true. “A spiritually self-conscious 
being, to whom by the very idea of his nature truth is 
already, from the beginning, an implicit or virtual possession, 
may apprehend it in a representative form—in the form of 
fact or figure—long before it is seen, or, failing the capacity 
to see it in a purely scientific form.” Material objects, things 
in space, actions and events in time, become, to the popular 
religious consciousness, images and symbols through which it 
contemplates things spiritual and eternal, not by indefinite 
suggestion, but by representations in which spiritual thought 
is mirrored, and realizes itself. This power of the mind un- 
der inspiration to attain to religious conceptions that are posi- 
tive and real, through the symbols in nature and man, is not 
dependent upon the development of his scientific thought; it is 
often even more keen in the perceptions of the simple-minded, 
which yield a knowledge of spiritual truth which the most 
logical philosophy of religion must pronounce substantially 
correct, and sufficient for worship and life. In proportion, 
moreover, as the mind is dependent upon symbols for its re- 
ligious concepts, does it express itself in the language of sym- 
bolism. Neither the defects and peculiarities incident to the 
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conceptions of the ancients in regard to science or arts, nor 
their use of natural myth and figure in teaching and worship, 
furnish any necessary reason to suppose that their religious 
conceptions were low or indefinite, or lacked anything in 
positive qualities. 

These objections render Max Miiller’s theory valueless, 
even if any such were necessary to account for facts, that are 
indeed perfectly accounted for and explained as to their origin 
by the doctrine announced by Swedenborg before such accu- 
mulations of facts were made. We cannot better conclude 
this review of the subject than by using the language of one 
of our writers who says: ‘‘ It has remained for the New Church 
with its Divine doctrine of the Word, to supply to science 
that all essential complement, which in its own domain it must 
have sought for in vain. Behind and within the verity of the 
religious idea is the verity of religious substance and life. .... 
So if the idea be indeed built up of the various phenomena 
of sun and moon, and other natural processes, which engaged 
the attention and awakened the reverence of the primitive 
family of man, yet these natural things themselves were, in 
their sight, but the images and symbols of spiritual forces and 
intelligences within. When to that Golden Age of man, nature 
was the Word, it was because nature was to them of the Spirit 
and the life, which then, in orderly influx, was communicated 
to man from the Deity, without the need of a written Word. 
This unity of the religious substance, or of the Divine and 
living Spirit, which in that primitive age flowed down into 
men from heaven and from the Lord, itself gave birth, first, 
to the unity of the interpretation of natural symbols, or to the 
science of correspondences; then to unity of intellectual forms 
of religious thought; then to the unity of rites, traditions and 
folk-lore. To forget the heavenly impulse of life, which first 
gave form to the idea} or to dig in the earth to find a molten 
image without life, and to set this up as the great creative and 
producing first cause of the religious consciousness of the race, 
—this is worthy of a dead, but not of aliving, heaven-illumined 
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science. The Doctrine of the Word, as the medium of con- 
junction between heaven and man, and of the communication 
of divine life to the world through the intellectual contact of 
divine truth with human minds—this penetrates the veil of 
nature, of all solar and lunar myths, and lets in the full flood 
of the divine sunshine upon the history of religions, become 
now the history of the Church universal.”* 





*New Jerusalem Mag., Vol. xliii.; p. 675. 
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Emanuel Swedenborg. A Lecture (Revised and Extended). By 
a Bible Student, author of “ Our Eternal Homes,” etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: N.C. Tract and Publication Society. 


This tasteful little volume is a reprint by the Tract and Pub- 
lication Society of the original English work, for missionary uses, 
and it is on the whole, we think, very well suited to the purpose. 
As a succinct and, at the same time, complete account of Sweden- 
borg’s life and writings, we do not know of anything to surpass it. 
We should like to quote somewhat largely from its pages in illus- 
tration of this judgment, but one or two extracts of the kind must 
suffice. The following remarks respecting the Dream-Book, 
which has been the occasion of so much hostile criticism, seems to 
us admirable, and we would gladly give the section entire, did our 
space permit: 

‘While the Dream-Book of Swedenborg portrays a strong soul passing 
through strange experiences, it will ever display the fearless honesty of the 
man. It depicts a strange state of mind, but in which his spiritual senses 
were png meee to some extent, opened to the perception of spiritual beings 
and the things of the spiritual world ....... If Swedenborg had long continued 
in the condition indicated by this Dream-Book, or if he had never risen out of 
it, as out of a crude and initiatory condition, it might have been very difficult 
to refute the charge of mental aberration........ The real wonder is, not that 
he should ever have entered into such spiritual conditions, but that he should 
have been able to pass through this partial, disordered, and unreliable state, 
into that of full self-mastery and clear perception, which, without a break, 
characterizes his subsequent writings.” 


It might, indeed, be seriously questioned whether in a work 
intended for general circulation any notice of a document like the 
Dream-Book, a mere record, as it professes to be upon its face, of 
remarkable dreams, and nothing more, were called for at all. For 
ourselves, we would much prefer that it had been omitted alto- 
gether. In connection with the foregoing, a brief extract from the 
section headed “ Was he mad?”’ although giving a very inadequate 
idea ot the whole, will be all that we can do in the way of quota- 
tion here: 
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‘If he was mad, his mental aberration would necessarily betray itself in 
his style of writing. But his style is the very reverse of that of a madman. It 
is dry, hard, logical, and as tull of repetition as the solution of a mathematical 
problem. He splits up every proposition into a certain number of subordinate 
topics, and slowly works his way through them all, piling up proof and illus- 
tration as he goes along. The most glorious angel or the most terrible fiend 
never disturbs the serene equanimity of his style. He remains a cool observer, 
a strict analyst, a scrupulously accurate recorder, whether in heaven or hell, or 
in the world of spirits. Falling within his placid and logical method of ex- 
pression, every conversation with celestial or infernal beings is detailed with 
vigorous simplicity ; there are no fervors and no frights, no intellectual spasms 
and no rhapsodies.” 


We come now to unfavorable criticism, which is always un- 
pleasant, but is especially so to us in this instance, from our very high 
regard both for the author himself and for the Society which has 
undertaken the republication of the work ; and were it not that the 
subject of our criticism appears to us to be one of the greatest im- 
portance, especially in a work intended for distribution among Old 
Church people, and one which ina measure tends to defeat the very 
object which the book is designed to. accomplish, we should not 
think it necessary to allude to it at all. The objectionable matter in 
question will be found on page 73, e¢ seg., and is here transcribed 
in extenso: 


“‘ Swedenborg” (says our author) “ never contemplated the formation of 
a separate Church destined to swallow up all other Churches. In the Church 
of the future, as he regards it, there will be slight doctrinal differences, as, he 
says, there have been in every Church which has ever existed; but with these 
differences, there will be a broader charity, and, therefore, the possibility of an 
ultimate union. The ‘ New Church’ of which he treats is a new age or state 
of the whole Church, and certainly not a sect which should bear his name.” 


And again : 


““Swedenborg was not a preacher. He never attempted to found a new 
section of the Church,........ Such a separation may sometimes be inevitable ; 
but it must ever limit the usefulness of men by localizing them, building up 
walls of partition between themselves and others, and making the idea of 
which they are the exponents, to seem the shibboleth of a clique instead of the 
property of the Church. Those, however, who agree will desire to worship 
together; hat is a universal necessity. Because of this necessity, separate or- 
ganizations will naturally grow up. But it would be both a blunder and a folly 
if any small body of worshipers should claim for themselvs, as especially their 
own, so thoroughly universal a man as Swedenborg. He fell not into such a 
mistake. He did not thus narrow himself, and ‘ give up to party what was 
meant for mankind,’” 


We desire, with all respect and deference, to ask our brethren 
in Philadelphia who have been concerned in the publication of .this 
work, and have allowed these passages to be presented in this form, 
what is an Old Church minister or any other to think to whoin the 
missionary or minister comes with this little book in one hand and 
the Apocalypse Revealed, we will say, in, the other when, in con- 
nection with the above statements, he opens the latter and his eye 
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rests, for instance, on this at the end of the “ Contents of the whole 
Chapter,” at the beginning of the explanation of Chap. II: « All 
these are called to the New Church, which is the New Jerusalem ;” 
and again also at the beginning of the exposition of Chap. Ili: “ All 
of these likewise are called to the New Church of the Lord.” 
What, we repeat, is such an one to conclude in this matter, and 
how is he to reconcile this remarkable inconsistency between 
Swedenborg himself and his biographer and expositor ? If it is 
true, as Swedenborg here declares, that all who are represented 
and signified by the seven Churches in these chapters of the Apo- 
calypse “are called to the New Church,” why should we, who 
profess to be of that Church, stultify ourselves in this manner and 
issue under our name a book which teaches that there is no such 
thing as the New Church, and that it was never intended by the 
Lord and His enlightened apostle that there should be one. Ought 
such an anomaly as this, we ask, to go forth from our Church in- 
stitutions, and in our accredited documents and publications ? 

We would fain believe that this is simply an oversight on the 
part of the editor and others concerned, but the subject is one upon 
which there appears to be so much looseness of thought and speech 
even among ourselves, that we cannot refrain from expressing our 
views somewhat more fully on it here. We suppose there are very 
few avowed New-Church people who would take the extreme 
ground maintained by this writer and argue, as we fear he does, 
that “ Swedenborg never contemplated the formation of a separate 
Church ;” and yet there are many who are so m'sled by the 
specious appearances in the world and the Church around us, that 
they are quite prepared to adopt heartily the rest of his language in 
the same paragraph, where he says : 


“ The New Church of which he treats, is a new age or state of the whole 
Church.... ... It will be newin the light which it will possess, in the doc- 
trines which it will preach, in the charity which it will exemplify and enforce, 
He who compares the sermons of to-day with those of a hundred years since, 
will see howimportant is the chaige which has come over the whole Christian 
Church. The change is not local or limited ; it is universal........It isa 
spirit of improvement, which is now abroad in the world.”........ “« Whether 
he has any connection with the new age or state of the Church or not, one 
thing is beyond dispute,—very many of the new ideas which are now being 
proclaimed by the most advanced thinkers from pulpits and platforms, and 
which are circulated in the periodical literature of the day, are strangely akin 
to ideas which Swedenborg has'expressed,”’ etc. 


Such are the views held by many in the Church to-day, and 
this in despite of Swedenborg’s positive declaration that the Church 
in the Christian world has come to its end, and has been transferred 
to the Gentiles. It is now precisely as it was in the early days of 
the first Christian Church, when, as Dean Milman instructs us, in 
his History of Cliristianity, “it required all the energy and resolu- 
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tion of Paul to resist the example and influence of the Older 
Apostles,” and their Judaizing sentiments. 


‘In most places (he goes on) where Paul established a new community, 
immediately after his departure, this same spirit of Judaism seems to have 
rallied, and attempted to re-establish the great exclusive principle that Christi- 
anity was no more than Judaism, completed by the reception of Jesus as the 
Messiah.” 


This seems to us to give the key-note to much that is said and 
written in our Church at this time. The Judaizing spirit—the 
spirit that clings to the old order of things—still lives, and loves to 
believe that the New Church is “no more than” the Old Church 
“completed,” or carried on to its perfection, by means of the new 
truths now revealed, and that this work of completion is rapidly 
going forward. But let us look for a moment at some of the facts. 
We learn from some statistics recently published in the Vew Feru- 
salem Magazine, that there are in this country 5,500 baptized 
members of the New Church at the present time, nearly a century 
since the establishment of the Church in England. In this latter 
country there are perhaps as many more, and, reckoning the num- 
ber of members in other parts of the globe at about one thousand, 
which is a liberal estimate, we have a total of 12,000 avowed New- 
Church people in the world to-day. Let us turn, now, to the 
primitive Christian Church. We read in Acts 2 that, as the 
result of the first Christian sermon that was ever preached, three 
thousand souls were added to the Church, And on the occasion 
of Peter’s second discourse, five ¢housav:” more are said to have 
believed the Word (Acts iv:4.) Now, here are eight thousand 
persons, not merely showing some slight sy:npathy or agreement 
with certain of the new ideas, and preachiny and writing about 
them, provided they can do so without acknow!e:!ging their service, 
or making any sacrifice on account of them, but giving their entire 
adhesion to the truth, and coming fully out and being baptized and 
uniting with the Church, in the face of obloquy, persecution, and 
death ; and this upon the first promulgation of Christianity, and 
within a few weeks of our Lord’s Ascension. And at the close of 
the first century of the Christian era, the Christians had become 
so numerous that, as historians both secular and ecclesiastical in- 
form us, they were a source of grave apprehension to the Roman 
government, and the most strenuous and repeated efforts, as we 
know, were made to extirpate them. On the other hand, after a 
century has passed away, we can count only twelve thousand actual 
members in the New Church to-day. And yet, we think, or some 
of us think, we have better grounds for supposing that the Old 
Church is going to receive the new doctrines than the earlier 
Christians had. 

We do not deny, of course, that there is to be, and already is, 
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a Church from among the Christians, and that a very important 
movement in the direction of the New Church is going on in the 
various denominations around us ; just as there was a movement 
among the Jews in the direction of Christianity at its commence- 
ment, and that this will continue and probably greatly increase. 
According to the figures given above, there is still room for an im- 
mense increase before our Church will at all compare with the 
success of the First Christian Church. But there is ample time, 
and no doubt the progress of the New Church will be slower than 
that of its predecessor, both from the nature of its doctrines and 
from the different state of the world now and then. All this is 
clearly taught in the Church writings, where we are distinctly in- 
structed that the new truths will at first, for some time, be confined 
to a few in Protestant countries, until provision is made for their 
extension among greater numbers. At the same time we know, 
and are plainly taught, that the Church is now transferred, as in 
all former instances, to the Gentiles, and that it is among these and 
not in Christendom, that its success and triumph, as a visible and 
outward institution, is to be looked for. 

There is one other point in connection with these quotations 
from the book before us, upon which we desire to say a word, 
and that is the author’s remark that “it would be both a blunder 
and a folly if any small body of worshipers should claim for 
themselves, as specially their own, so thoroughly universal a man 
as Swedenborg.’”? Wedo not need to disavow for ourselves or 
our co-religionists any such claim as is here imputed to us. Sweden- 
borg’s writings and doctrines are,for mankind, whether mankind 
will receive them or not. But as to the singular notion—a notion 
spawned from the man-worshiping folly of this age—that Sweden- 
borg was too wziversal a man to be thus claimed by us, we would 
only ask whether Swedenborg was any more universal than our 
Lord Himself, or his teachings better adapted to the whole human 
race than those of the Gospels. And yet these were, and in a 
similar way, and apparently with our Lord’s approval, claimed by, 
and have been specially in the possession of, the Christian Church, 
and of it alone, for nearly two thousand years. 

We have thought it necessary to thus criticise what, apart 
from this one portion, seems to us an admirable little work, and one, 
as we have said, well adapted to the purpose for which the Society 
evidently designs it. We regret, therefore, all the more that it 
should contain this objectionable feature, and would earnestly ex- 
press the hope that when another edition is to be published, the 
objection may be removed. 
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“The Calling of a Christian Woman, and her Training to 
Fulfil it.” By Morgan Dix, $.T.D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


We have just laid down a book which strikes us as being very 
consonant in all essentials with the teachings of the New Church, 
and very seasonable in this day of clamor about woman’s right 
and sphere. 

The volume in question is by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, 
pastor of Trinity Church, New York, and is entitled, “ The Calling 
of a Christian Woman, and her Training to Fulfil it.’’ In a series 
of six lectures delivered during the Lenten season past, Dr. Dix, 
in an enlightened, truly rational and Christian spirit, treats of the 
leading points of the question. 

The first lecture treats of the place of woman in this world, 
the author raising a solemn protest against the tendency of the 
age to attempt obliterating the divinely appointed distinctions be- 
tween man and woman, their natures and their missions. “ Of all 
movements against the order of God’s world,” says he, “ this 
seems to me the most formidable, and therefore to call for the 
freest handling. The course of modern revolutionism proceeds 
just now on two lines, woman’s rights and duties and woman’s 
training and education. And first, of the question of her rights. 
It is insisted that women have rights which somebody is withhold- 
ing, that they are able to do and ought to be doing certain things 
which, under existing restrictions, legal, moral, or social, they are 
not permitted todo. But in the question about rights a prior one 
is contained, the question of powers. God’s gift of power settles 
beforehand the question of rights ; and what we have first to ask 
is, what did God Almighty give to the woman in her creation ? 
What is her place in the Universe? What are her force and 
power? The answer to these questions will determine the latter 
inquiry about her duties and rights........... I begin by asking, 
Are men and women to be treated as if they were one and the 
same creature, with slight physical modifications not essential to the 
question of their place and work? Or is there a difference, a 
radical difference running through thoughts, aims, work, missions 
everything.......... It is a distinction made by the Creator Him- 
self, stamped ineffacably not on the body only, but also on the 
soul and spirit, a distinction which no art, device, nor practice can 
change.or abolish. From the beginning, God made them male 
and female. The terms express a profound and sacred truth. . To 
quote the words of a writer of our own day, ‘ We are foolish, and 
without excuse ; foolish in speaking of the superiority of one sex to 
the other, as if they could be compared in similar things. Each 
has what the other has not. Each completes the other, and is com- 
pleted by the other. They are in nothing alike, and the happiness 
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and perfection of both depends on each asking and receiving from 
the other what the other only can give........... Broadly it stands 
thus : Man’s is the outer life, woman’s the inner, and no art nor 
skill can change that relation to the world in which they live.’ ” 

The second lecture treats of the degradation of woman by 
Paganism, and her restoration by Christianity. 

The third lecture is devoted to the education of woman for 
her work, treating of “the higher education for woman”’ and 
“the co-education of the sexes,” about which a certain class clamor 
so loudly, now-a-days. “If by higher education,” says he, “ you 
mean that women are to be trained and taught in the same way as 
men, we oppose it, as a folly and a fraud. But if by higher educa- 
tion you mean that they shall receive an education equally good, 
equally practical, and the best that they can have, and meanwhile 
be taught and trained as women, and not as men, and to do a 
woman’s work, and to fulfil a woman’s mission, in a woman’s 
proper place,then we say, Amen, with all the heart.......... To 
preserve throughout the distinctions made by God is the first of all 
sound canons of education.” 

Of co-education he says, “Ought. this kind of education, this 
sexless teaching, to be spoken of as a higher teaching? Would it 
elevate or would it degrade ! Would it bless or would it curse ? 
What is education? It means the development of powers and 
gifts of God already in the child, the drawing out intellectual and 
moral force and teaching it the best means of application, the culti- 
vation of the physical, also that it may be a strong, healthful, and 
competent vehicle for the spiritual. To evolve, to develop, to 
educe an immortal intelligence, to fit a personal moral agent to do 
his duty in that state of life to which he has been called. This is 
education........ Equally well must the young men and maidens 
be taught, but in the same way, and on the same principles and 
system as if there were one and the same future for each. God 
forbid !” 

Lecture fourth considers the sins of woman against her 
vocation, the chief of which are the two following, the growing 
indifference to divorce and “the deliberate determination of some 
married women to defeat the objects for which marriage was insti- 
tuted ; to have no real home, to avoid first the pains and next the 
cares and duties of maternity.”’ “These heads,” he says, after 
enumerating these and other evils, “furnish ample material for sad 
and anxious reflection, ‘for earnest remonstrance with those who 
by one or more of these by-paths are wandering away from the 
men whom they ought to be saving and helping, from the God 
whose name and love they ought to fear.” 

The fifth lecture is on divorce, which he calls “ this evil of the 
hour, this horrible shape which assails our honor and our purity, 
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and strikes at the heart, the keystone of our honor and our civiliza- 
tion—the home.”’ 

“T am at a loss in beginning this lecture,” he explains, “at a loss, 
and in doubt ; at a loss for the terms adequate to state the kind and 
degree of the peril now menacing the social order and Christian 
civilization, doubtful if it be not now too late to rouse men to a 
sense of the danger, and check the movement of the age.”’ 


He then proceeds to bring forward some statistics in reference 
to divorce in New England that are shocking, startling, appalling, 
and with great spiritual discernment he divines the cause of this 
state of things. “ What is the theory,” he asks, “underlying this 
steady movement for increased facilities for divorce ? This: That 
marriage is a civil contract, and no more. Now such contracts are 
terminable at the pleasure of the parties. This is the idea of 
marriage which has been sedulously taught for some time past. It 
is like a business partnership. Nothing is necessary in forming this 
social partnership but ability and consent, and when the partners 
find it to their interest to dissolve the firm, they ought to be free to 
do so. Remember, the notion that marriage is only a civil con- 
tract terminable like other such contracts at the pleasure or con- 
venience of the parties is and must be, in the brains of our advo- 
cates of easy divorce. The idea of its having a sacred character 
or implying religious duties, or involving as a,third party a GOD 
whose Word and Will are elements in the transaction, must have 
vanished away.” 

The sixth and last lecture, entitled, “ A Mission for Woman,” 
concludes with these earnest words of appeal : “ Christian women, 
daughters of the Church, believe me, we men want your help. 
You can best give us what we need by being most unlike ourselves, 
by showing us when we meet, what is to us a wondrous and lovely 
mystery, correspondent to what may be in our own natures, so 
framed as to harmonize with it, in excellent accord, but something 
which has been woven together, beaten out, wrought to its strange 
and winning excellence under conditions entirely different from 
those which have made us what we are. You can give us what 
we need, and none but you can, and you can help and cheer us 
best, perhaps, just now by your silent prayers, your consistency, 
your loyalty to the womanly ideal in the fatal drift of these years 
of a century fast passing away.” 

There is so much in the above-quoted volume that is in sym- 
pathy with the spirit and teachings of the New Church that the 
idea suggests itself to my mind that the author is probably. ac- 
quainted with the works of Swedenborg in which are contained so 
many direct teachings and still more indirect ones bearing on the 
nature and office of woman and her relation to man. In particular 
does “ Conjugal Love” furnish a noble reservoir of exalted spirit- 
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ual and rational truths on the subject, truths calculated to silence 
the clamor about women’s rights and sphere, and to heal the fear- 
ful social diseases Dr. Dix deplores,—the attempts to obliterate the 
God-given distinctions between male and female, the appalling in- 
crease of divorces and insensibility to them, the rejection of ma- 
ternity. The New Church could have no more noble nor impor- 
tant work than to diffuse true ideas on these vitally important 
questions, for the regeneration of the world hinges more on the 
founding of trie marriages and homes than on any other instru- 
mentality, and these cannot be founded except where the wife and 
mother is **a very woman,” not an “undeveloped man,” but a 
woman who can set herself to a husband that has attained true 


manhood, 
** Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Lynchburg, Va. M. W. E. 








The Doctrine of the New Ferusalem Concerning Charity. A 
Posthumous Work of Emanuel Swedenborg, translated from 
the Latin. Philadelphia: New Church Tract and Publication 
Society. 

We are indebted to the translator for a copy of this valuable 
little treatise, for which we desire here to make our acknowledge- 
ments. This is the first correct and complete translation of this 
precious little work that the Church has ever possessed, and it is 
to be congratulated upon the fact that it now enjoys this possession. 
The translation here published is made from two transcriptions of 
the photo-lithographed MS., one by Dr. Tafel, of London, to whom 
we owe the photo-lithographs of Swedenborg’s unpublished MSS., 
and the other by Dr. T. H. Worcester, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
whose transcription forms the basis of the Latin edition of the 
work published by the Swedenborg Printing and Publishing 
Society some years ago. The comparison of these and their col- 
iation with the original photo-lithograph copy, has produced a 
text which is, we may suppose, as nearly perfect as we are ever 
likely to have of any of the posthumous works. And in the matter 
of translation also this edition leaves little to be desired, whether 
as respects fidelity to the original or regard for the usage and 
idiom of our own language. 

The edition before us, however, is chiefly valuable on account 
the new matter it contains, which has never before been incorpo- 
rated into any translation of the work. This consists of (a) The 
Order, or syllabus of the whole work, containing the section head- 
ings in order, according to our author’s usual custom: (6) A 
Second Order, or arrangement, differing in several particulars from 
the preceding, and placed by the translator at the end of the 
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volume ; ) a quite different draft and sketch of the treatise and 
upon a different plan, a portion only of which is completed, and is 
placed, together with the syllabus of the remainder, in an appen- 
dix by the translator, and (@) an additional chapter or section of the 
work itself, numbered XII, and headed as follows : 

“ THERE IS NO CHURCH WHERE THERE IS NO TRUTH OF 
FAITH; AND NO RELIGION WHERE THERE IS NO GOOD OF LIFE,” 
only two short sections of which were completed. We give the 
following brief quotation from the first of these, which contains a 
very important distinction apt to be overlooked : 

“ The Church is a Church from doctrine ; and religion is re- 
ligion from life according to doctrine. And the doctrine must be 
of truths, and the life must be of goods.’’ 

We also give one other quotation, this time from the appendix, 
which states a truth regarding the good of the Old Church as com- 
pared with that of the New more clearly and pointedly than we 
remember ever to have seen it stated elsewhere : 

“ All who believe that man is saved by faith alone,—if they 
live as Christians, confessing that they are sinners,—and who do 
not examine themselves, do good from obedience, and not from 
affection. But they know nothing about faith, nor about love, nor 
about God, except what they hear from a preacher ; yet they do 
good. They that do good from obedience take the lead in acts of 
benevolence, such as giving to the poor, assisting the needy, and 
endowing churches and hospitals. And they cannot but place 
merit in these things ; nor do they understand the Word other- 
wise, where it says that they shall have their reward. They do 
not know that affection for good, with its delights, is itself the 
reward.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


CORRECTION AND EXPLANATION. 


We regret exceedingly that in our notice of the Ministers’ 
Conference in the fuly number of the “ Review,” we did Mr. Ager 
a great injustice, in our remarks upon his paper on the “ Nature 
and Constitution of the Church.” The paper has been published 
in full in the Mew $erusalem Magazine, and we find upon 
perusal of it, that we mistook the writer’s drift entirely, and that 
instead of being intended as we alleged to support the conclusion 
“that the Church is a wholly sfiritual thing, and that we have 
no authority for what is called the visible, or outwardly organized 
Church,” the paper was simply a protest against the adoption 
in the New Church of the Old Church test or condition of member- 
ship, defined as “a credible evidence of regeneration,” such as a 
profession of faith, etc. Instead of this principle, Mr. Ager would 
have us take our stand upon the “distinctively New-Church law 
or principle of organization,” namely,“ the law or principle of use.”’ 


The cordial recognition and acceptance of this distinctive principle (he 
observes) will give to our New Church organizations a form as distinct from 
the Old as the new principle is distinct from the old. Take, for instance (he 
goes on), the question of membership of the organization: Under this law of 
use, who shall be members? Evidently all who have the capacity and dis- 
position to contribute anything to the accomplishment of the contemplated 
uses. And in defining and applying this test there will be no need to consider 
the interior quality or degree of regeneration, etc. 


We need not say that we are perfectly in accord with this senti- 
ment, as, indeed, we presume most New-Church people are, even 
those, if there be any sudh, who adopt the Old Church principle 
of “ credible evidence’? above referred to. The difference lies in 
the application of the law, as to whether there shall be any dis- 
tinction at all between those who profess and avow themselves full 
believers in the doctrines of the Church, and “ fulfil all righteous- 
ness,” by receiving all the Sacraments and rites, and those who do 
not. In our remarks upon Mr. Ager’s paper, we laid down a plan, 
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borrowed more or less from Old Church systems, which seems to 
us to meet this question more fully than Mr. Ager’s suggestion 
does, or than it is met distinctively, so far as we are aware, in the 
Church writings; although, as Mr. Ager has well shown, the 
general principles upon which we are to proceed are there plainly 
given. 

We, nevertheless, as we have said, are very sorry to have 
unintentionally misrepresented Mr. Ager’s position, and joyfnlly 
embrace this opportunity of correcting our mistake and setting 
him right in the minds of our readers. 





THE TWO PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The Journal of Convention places before us the two Con- 
stitutions submitted by the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution of the General Convention. It is not only a privilege, 
but it becomes the duty of all true friends of the New Church to 
examine carefully these proposed forms for its organization, and to 
express freely and fully their judgment regarding them. It is for 
this purpose that they are published, and that action upon them is 
deferred another year. These articles should express and grow out 
of the mature and deliberate convictions of the Church. Their per- 
fection in principle will depend on their approximation to the truth 
as delivered in the heavenly doctrine ; their practical value will de- 
pend on the reciprocal assent to those principles given by the Church 
as a body, and the latter, if acting in an orderly way, will en- 
deavor to confine its approval only to what the doctrine indicates 
or at least allows. 

An important reason why the members of the Church 
should at once give these proposed Constitutions their critical 
attention is, that they are really better able than the committee 
itself to arrive at a just determination as to the value of these 
forms and the use that may be made of them. The several mem- 
bers of the committee can hardly look upon either of the two 
schemes proposed without some shadow of personal or local bias 
in favor of one, or of prejudice against the other. This is only 
natural. The fact that the committee embraces two parties so 
wide apart in their views as not to be able to agree upoma single 
report, shows that the committee is one that represents generally 
and fairly the whole Church. We receive their report with all the 
more interest and respect. At the same time, we believe that the 
Church at large will see a much greater degree of unity or con- 
formity in the two submitted forms than the committee itself could, 
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and we accordingly agree most cordially with the committee in 
«“ not abandoning the hope that further modifications may secure 
greater approach to unanimity.” 

Our present object will be to compare the two forms of or- 
ganization here submitted, and, after removing as far as possible all 
peculiarities of mere verbiage or form, to see wherein essentially 
they agree or differ. If we find that the agreement in essentials 
or in substance is extensive, we shall feel encouraged to hope that 
the adjustment of the outer clothing of terms will be a thing of 
easy accomplishment. os 

I. THe Basis, on ConFEsSION OF Faitu. This is called 
in Constitution “A,” “Article 1;” in “B,” “The Declara- 
tion.” In “B” it is quite lengthy, embracing five paragraphs 
defining what constitutes the Lord’s Second Advent and the 
holy city—the New Jerusalem,—and a sixth declaring the organ- 
ization of a Church based upon the acknowledgement of- the 
heavenly doctrines. Form “ A” simply declares the body to be or- 
ganized in the acknowledgement of the Heavenly Doctrines, with- 
out any detailed statement of what these doctrines are. It is 
evident that the gist of both forms lies in this simple acknowledge- 
ment, and that nothing really essential is added in the longer Dec- 
laration of “B.” Nothing can be more comprehensive than 
“an acknowledgement of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem as revealed by the Lord in the theological writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg.” If any particulars, or universals, even, of 
the doctrines are to be specially mentioned, a broad and rather 
difficult question arises as to what they shall be. Why do we need 
them at all? Tous it occurs that if any “ Universals of Faith” 
are to precede the Constitution, they should be those which Swed- 
enborg placed at the beginning of the True Christian Religion 
“as a gate through which entrance is made to a Temple,” to use 
his words, either in full or in the abbreviated form, “ We worship 
the One God,” etc., as it is inserted in the Book of Worship. It is 
noticeable that in this sublime preface, however, nothing whatever 
is said about the Doctrine of the Second Advent as forming one 
either of the universals or of the particulars of the “ Faith of the 
New Church.” We seriously question the necessity or the use, 
therefore, of prefacing the Constitution with a statement of this 
doctrine in distinction from all others. Unless, therefore, a real 
“ Universal of Faith” is to precede, we would prefer the omission 
of all special statements, leaving the acknowledgement of the 
Heavenly Doctrines as the only and the all-sufficient basis of or- 
ganization. 

Il. Tue Name. “ A” organizes a Convention of a Church, 
and “ B” a Church itself. A convention is literally a coming to- 
gether, a meeting; and yet it is said in Article 1 of A, that this body 
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(the General Convention) is formed........ for the purpose of pro- 
moting the establishment and extension of the Lord’s New Church 
on earth, by learning and performing the uses of a general body 
of the New Church in America. It professes, therefore, to be a 
“ general body of the New Church,” as well as an annual meeting 
of that body. The uses of a “general body of the Church” are 
certainty something more than the uses of an annual meeting. 
We see, therefore, that between the idea of a “ Convention” in 
« A” and what in “B” is intended by the declaration, “ This 
body shall be called the New Church in America,” there is but 
little if any real difference. If there be a difference, can it not be 
reconciled by the more emphatic recognition of the Church as a 
body as distinct from its annual assemblage ? This is done, in- 
deed, in “ B,” but in a manner which seems to us open to some 
objection. In the Constitution “ B,” after the body to be organized 
is called the “« New Church in America,’’ there follows immediately 
the article on membership. Now, membership can mean only 
* membership of the New Church in America,” or in other words 
church membership in general. What makes a man a member of 
the New Church anywhere makes him a member of the general 
body. Now, the doctrines tell us what makes a man a member of 
the Church, viz., baptism, so far as the outward recognition of men 
is concerned ; and it need hardly be said that in all this discussion 
concerning Constitutions, we can use the word Church only in its 
most external sense. The internal requirements are the acknowl- 
edgement of the Lord’s Divine Humanity and life according to 
His Commandments. But Article 2 of “B” gives a new defi- 
nition of Church membership, namely, as embracing “ all those in 
the country who acknowledge the Lord in his Second Coming, and 
who desire to unite,’ etc. While this is in perfect accord, it is true, 
with other definitions of church membership it still savors some- 
what of a confusion or an uncertainty of mind as to whether it is 
really « Church membership” or still the old Convention member- 
ship under a new name, that is being defined. Again, it does 
not strike us pleasantly to read of the “ New Church” that this 
body “ shall be organized,” this body “shall be composed,’ etc., 
etc. If it zs the Church of the Lord that we are dealing with, 
zs it not already composed of those who are in it by baptism, and 
is it not already organized, that is provided with its laws, rules, 
etc., in the Heavenly Doctrines themselves? We would rather 
read some simple statement that the “ New Church is composed 
of those who have in baptism confessed the Lord Jésus Christ 
as. the Only God of Heaven and Earth,” and that it is organized 
upon the basis of the Heavenly Doctrine of uses and of Eccles- 
iastical government, to wit, etc. The question of the name in- 
volves, of course, that of 
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III. MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION. And it is only 
as these are considered in their mutual relations, that they 
can be satisfactorily determined upon. The Church as a na- 
tional body includes every baptized member of the same in 
America. It is plainly not the intention of the Convention to 
be composed of all these, but rather of their representatives, 
agents, and delegates. Again, the Church is said, in “ B,” to be 
organized into general, particular, and individual churches. So it 
might also be said to be organized into clergy and laity, or into 
choirs, and schools, and missions, and publishing boards, and 
charities of various forms. The organization of any body is in 
and according to its uses. The especial use of order and govern- 
ment, which is that of providing for the more efficient perform- 
ance of all other uses,—this especial use is accomplished by the 
organization of churches into general bodies and their government 
accordingly. This being the purpose of organization, the instru- 
ment itself is that by which the purpose is carried into effect in the 
Convention, or the Church body, acting through its proper agents 
and representatives. Thus we may retain the form and charac- 
ter of a general or national Church, and regard the Convention 
not as identical with it, but as its executive instrument in the per- 
formance of its governing and administrative functions. 


In view of these considerations, it seems entirely practicable to 
agree upon the organization of a general Convention or Convoca- 
tion of the national Church. The question of membership would 
then properly relate not to individuals, but to the collective or 
general bodies of whom the Convention is formed. Individual 
church membership rests on the sacramental requirement of the 
Church’s doctrine. Through the Society or local Church the 
individual is a member of and is represented in, the Association, 
and through the Association in the General Convention; but the 
General Convention should concern itself directly only with the 
Associations or the fully-developed general churches, and together 
with these the outlying mission districts, embracing societies and 
individuals not yet organized into Associations or general churches, 
These latter should be represented in the general councils of the 
Church, not with voting power equivalent to the Associations, but 
with the privilege of appeal, consultation, and advice. All in- 
dividuals and societies should be regarded as belonging to immature 
general churches, and should be assigned to their appropriate mis- 
sion districts and placed under a general pastoral supervision ap- 
pointed by the Board of Missions or the Consistory of Pastors. 
Both Constitutions provide for the admission of other organizations 
than the regularly constituted Associations and societies or local 
churches. “A” provides that “ Boards, Trustees, and Corporations 
who desire to co-operate with the Convention may receive recog- 
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nition and supervision.” B,” that “ Societies of the Church es- 
tablished for the performance of general ecclesiastical uses, such as 
Universities, Colleges, Theological Schools, and Societies for the 
Publication of the Writings of the Church may, if they so desire, 
and elect, be represented severally by one delegate to be received 
on the same footing with other delegates.” The latter it will be 
seen gives these several uses of the Church not only “ supervision 
and recognition,” but actual voice and vote in the councils of the 
Church. This seems not only just, but as likely to add not a little 
to the lifand progress of the general body. It would be neces- 
sary, of ourse, to distinguish somewhat carefully between those 
organizations of this class, which are of a general, and those of a 
merely local character ; only the latter, as a matter of course, should 
have a voice in the Convention. 

It will be observed that while “ B” takes no account of the 
membership of individuals and of local churches, except through 
the General Churches or Associations, “ A” provides for the tem- 
porary admission of individuals and of isolated societies. The two 
schemes can be reconciled as we have indicated by regarding the 
latter class as constituting Associations in embryo or as being en- 
titled to the supervision of the Convention without yet having the 
vote of full membership. 

Thus far we have considered the Conresston, NAME, MEmM- 
BERSHIP, and ORGANIZATION, and have found nothing that is 
really irreconcilable in the two proposed forms. Let us now pro- 
ceed to the next article, that of 


IV. GovERNMENT AND OFFicers. “ B” commences this 
division of the Constitution with a general declaration, that the 
«“ Government of the New Church is by divine institution vested 
in the office of the priesthood.” Thereupon it proceeds at once 
to the Rules on the Order of the Priesthood, vesting the govern- 
ment of the general body of the Church in a Consistory of Gen- 
eral Pastors and two councils, one of the clergy and one of the 
laity. The Convention itself, or the executive body possessed of 
the final powers of electing, appointing, confirming of officers as 
well as those of legislation, is made to consist of the following: 


I. The Consistory of General Pastors. 

II. The Council of the Clergy, including all ministers and 
pastors. 

{II. The Council'of the Laity, consisting of the Board of 
Finance and other permanent boards. 

IV. Delegates representing the General Churches or 
Associations. 

V. Delegates from Colleges, Theological Schools, and other 
Bodies. 

We have to observe here that nothing seems to be gained by 
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the declaration that the “ government is vested by divine consti- 
tution in the priesthood,” when in the articles immediately follow- 
ing, a considerable part of the “charge and control” of various 
uses is put immediately and wholly into the hands of the “ per- 
manent Boards,” which go to constitute the “ council of the laity.” 
Besides the Board of Finance, which is one eminently belonging 
to the laity, the question arises, what other “ permanent Boards” 
would, according to the plan “ B,” belong to the “council of the 
laity?” Would the matter of missions or of publications be 
given over to the charge and control of a council consisting ex- 
clusively of laymen? 

Further, the whole body of “ delegates” in Convention will 
be laymen according to plan “ B.”? The ministers and pastors are 
already members of Convention by virtue of their office, and thus 
will naturally not take the double function of representative dele- 
gates. This gives accordingly a body of say one hundred at least 
lay delegates with full powersin Convention. Surely this is govern- 
ing power of some kind which does not seem to be vested very 
immediately in the priesthood. The objection to plan “ B” would 
seem to be that of an apparent inconsistency in language as well as 
in the carrying out of an asserted principle. We believe this can 
be easily remedied without the sacrifice of anything essential in the 
principle asserted. Let us look for a moment at plan “ A” in this 
regard. Here, without any laying down of a divine principle, 
the article proceeds first to name the officers and their duties, then 
to declare how the associated bodies may be represented in Con- 
vention, and in conclusion gives the rules relating to the ministry. 
This is obviously the complete reverse of the other plan so far as 
form and verbiage goes. Is it really so in essence ? Examination 
will show that plan “ A” allows, if it does not especially require, 
that the general Convention shall be presided over by a General 
Pastor ; that it shall have a Comsistory of ten ministers forming a 
«“ Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs ;’ a Finance Committee or 
Board of ten members ; and a Joint or Executive Committee con- 
sisting of the Finance and the Ecclesiastical Committees combined. 
This is equivalent in a general way to Presiding General Pastor, 
a Council of Pastors, and a Council of Laymen ; to this is to be 
added the representation by delegates, which will comprise dele- 
gates both clerical and lay from each association and isolated society. 
A delegation of ministers*is secured which is likely to exceed 
oftener than fall short of the number of lay-delegates, so that 
beside the Council of Pastors there is secured a full representation 
of the clergy in the general body of delegates. The Rules on the 
Priesthood are, of course, the same as in“ B.’’ All things con- 
sidered, we fail to see wherein the plan “ A”? falls short of “ B” in 
“ vesting the government of the Church in the priesthood.” While 
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it does not require that the Ecclesiastical Board shall consist ex- 
clusively of general pastors, there is nothing to prevent this being 
done, and while it does not constitute the ministers as a whole a 
* council of the clergy,” it still admits of a large body of clerical 
delegates as distinct from the lay delegates, and there is nothing to 
prevent the former from acting informally at least, as a general 
council of clergy. Is there anything, therefore, that really prevents 
the two schemes from being merged into one ? We would gladly 
see preserved that feature of “ B,” which does away with the 
electing of a president of Convention and a Consistory of Pastors, 
merely by having this highest advisory and governing function of 
the priesthood filled by the whole body of General Pastors, the 
oldest in office always presiding. With a view to making the 
Ecclesiastical Board a little more comprehensive and representative 
of the Associations, we would willingly see it made to include be- 
sides the Consistory of General Pastors, ex-officio, one minister or 
pastor, elected annually from each association. There might still 
without any confusion or difficulty be introduced a rule admitting 
of a general council of all clerical delegates, being called by the 
Consistory or the Ecclesiastical Board or the Convention itself to 
act upon such matters as may seem to require such general atten- 
tion. Such occasions might be, for instance, voting on the in- 
vestiture of general pastors,or the removal of a minister’s name 
from the roll, or any measure involving seriously the convictions 
and conduct, and responsibility of all the clergy. As to the question 
wherein is the government of the Church really vested,—whether 
in the priesthood or laity,—we think we have already shown that, 
according to both of the forms proposed, it is vested in neither ex- 
clusively, but that the Convention itself is the governing or the 
administering arm of the divine law of the Church’s order— 
that is of the Church’s use. Neither the form “ B” any more 
than “ A” makes the Convention exclusively a body of priests, 
and yet the Convention, as distinct from the Universal Church 
itself, exists for no other use than for the Church’s proper ordering 
and government, so that all of its uses may be the more efficiently 
performed. Regarding the Convention, therefore, made up as it 
is both of clerical and lay delegates, and having on its executive 
boards both priests and laymen, as really the governing arm of the 
Church, we would inquire in what sense, if any, can this be said 
to harmonize with the positive statement in the Heavenly Doc- 
trines, No. 314: “Governors over those things amongst men 
which relate to heaven or even ecclesiastical matters are called 
priests, and their office is called the priesthood.” And in No. 319: 
“ Priests are appointed to administer those things which relate to 
the divine law and worship.” 

The answer would seem to be that we do not make the priest- 
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hood “ governors” by merely calling them so, as in form “ B,” 
while we at the same time give governing functions to others; 
but we make the priesthood the governors when to the best of our 
knowledge and ability we so organize the Church and its Con- 
vention that the priesthood may be most fully and really sustained 
in providing for the things that relate to heaven, and in “ administer- 
ing those things which relate to the divine law and to worship.” 
No Church can exist without a laity, and no clergy can do its work 
for earth or for heaven without a co-operating, sustaining, confiding, 
devoted laity, who are as anxious to do their whole duty in the 
secular concerns or needs of the Church as are the priests in its 
spiritual concerns. With both priests and laymen thus earnestly 
and affectionately bent on what they can do to best fulfill each his 
own use and thus best sustain the other and promote his good and 
his efficiency in the common body, there can be no fear but that 
the true order of the priesthood is being verily fulfilled, and 
the Church growing into a healthful organization. 


We think that both forms are defective, however, in over- 
looking certain prior or antecedent definitions which would 
seem to be quite requisite to give any definite force, legal or 
ecclesiastical to the provisions now made. For instance, unless 
something shall have been agreed upon as constituting a person a 
church member, how shall the membership of societies and thence 
of associations be counted as a basis of representation by delegates. 
“ Associations” are spoken of without any definition of what 
they are composed of. “ Presiding Ministers” are alluded to with- 
out anything requiring Associations to have such officers or any 
definite assurance that there will be such a class of officers in Con- 
vention. Then the Order of the Priesthood is provided for, but 
beyond the bare enumeration of certain official acts to be per- 
formed by priests there is really no code of rules inserted govern- 
ing their conduct, or defining the mutual relations of pastor and 
people in any particular. The Sacraments and the Solemnizing 
of Marriages are provided for, but not defined, nor any rules en- 
joined nor any obligations laid on either minister or people re- 
garding them. Nothing is said as to the duty of supporting the 
ministry, or missions, or even requiring societies to have a minister 
in order to be recognized as an orderly body of the Church. We 
are fully aware of the gréat danger that might arise from an effort 
to supply a “ discipline” or,“ directory” of this sort. There would 
be a tendency to overdo’and to intrude what is unnecessary and 
burdensome and thus to hinder rather than to help toward order 
and efficiency. At the same time we think that in any code or con- 
stitution of the Church there should be included more in the way 
of fundamental definitions and requirements than has been pre- 
sented in any of our rules of order hitherto. As a safe experi- 
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ment at least we would suggest the appending as a section to the 
article on the priesthood, the chapters from the HEAVENLY 
Docrringes on Baptism, on the Holy Supper,and on Ecclesiastical 
and Civil Government ; also brief and pertinent doctrinal extracts 
from éther sources, on the Solemnizing of Marriage, and on the 
“ Externals of Worship or the Signs of Charity.” This would 
incorporate in the fundamental law of the Church the heavenly 
doctrine on which rests the Divine institution of the Church and 
its uses. It would be a sufficient voucher of the intention of those 
adopting the constitution to comply with all that is clearly required 
in the writings, and would ‘be a healthful reminder at all times of 
that holier than human legislation which enjoins these mutual 
obligations on the minister and people of the Lord’s New Church. 
We have thus in our review examined the eSsential features of 
the two new constitutions, and while finding a wide divergence 
in terms of expression, have been actually unable to find any very 
wide divergence in the actual provisions themselves. Even where 
the schemes as much as declare in words their mutual oppo- 
sition, in reality we find they are still very nearly the same thing. 
Is there anything, then, to prevent a really harmonious merging or 
blending of the two proposed forms? We trust not; for, glanc- 
ing finally at the several features we have reviewed, we find, 
I. The Conression, to be identical in the “ acknowledge- 
ment of the Heavenly doctrines as revealed by the Lord.” 
II. The name can be reduced by combination into that of 


“ The General Convention (or Convocation) of 
the New Church in America.” 


III. The Membership is, according to both, regudarly, that ot 
general Churches or other general bodies. 

IV. The Government is administered according to both by a 
presiding General Pastor, a Board of Pastors, a Board of Laymen, 


a United Council of both Boards, and a body of clerical and lay . 


Delegates. 

V. The Order of the Priesthood is the same in both. 

VI. The By-laws or Canons will naturally conform to the 
foregoing articles. 

We do not see that there is any such essential difference in 
the two forms proposed as would warrant either any schism in 
our general body or any long delay in the Committee’s reporting 
a single satisfactory and comprehensive constitution for the adoption 
of Convention. 


F. S. 
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THE EPISCOPAL NEW CHURCH. 


That an association of New-Church societies should organize 
a general Church upon the only ecclesiastical polity clearly defined 
in the writings of Swedenborg, is not so surprising as the fact that 
not until a century after the first attempts at church organization, 
this step should at last be taken, and then only to be regarded in 
the light of a curious novelty. This step has been taken by the 
Pennsylvania Association in the adoption of a complete prelatical 
organization, the adoption of the title of a General Church and the 
election of a Bishop. Far from being a new or unrecognized prin- 
ciple of Church organization, this has from the first beginning of 
our Church’s existence been not only recognized as plainly indi- 
cated in the writings, but as indorsed by the best judgment of the 
Church at large. Thus the late Dr. Thomas Worcester openly de- 
clared in an article entitled “« A View of the Pastoral Relation,” in 
the New Ferusalem Magazine, vol. xix, p. 182, that the Episcopal 
order is recognized as the true order in the New Church, and 
that “every member of the Committee and of the Convention ” 
who voted for a certain Rule of Order adopted relating to the 
office of Ordaining Ministers “ did so because he believed it to be 
a part of the true order.” The general organizations of the Church 
in this country and in England recognize a distinction of grades in 
the ministerial functions in the election and solemn setting apart of 
Ordaining Ministers, and recently in our Convention we have fully 
recognized and provided for the exercise of the complete Episcopal 
function in the establishment of an order of General Pastors. 
While the various associations have in greater or less degree recog- 
nized and experienced the benefit of the general overseership of 
their “ ordaining ” or “ presiding ’”’ ministers, the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation is the first to organize itself upon the distinct avowal of 
the pastoral function as being the central, vital and formative prin- 
ciple in all Church organization and extension. That the Church 
at large has been so slow to act upon this principle we can only 
regard as one of the many indications of the end of the world and 
the degraded condition of humanity in which the New Church has 
had to find a beginning. The Episcopal order founded upon the 
model of the one Good Shepherd, and growing out of a Divine 
commission given by the Lord to his own apostles can never be 
other than sacred in the eyes of New Churchmen. The ques- 
tion is not whether it is good enough for us, but rather whether we 
are good enough for it. It may be centuries before we outgrow 
the evil states which we have inherited from vitiated Puritan and 
Papal antecedents, and before we can enter with pure hearts and 
minds into so holy an institution as a genuine New-Church Epis- 
copate. Meanwhile, nevertheless, it is surely an admissible thing to 
set the true standard before us and labor for its attainment as wisely 
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and sincerely as we may. In the light of such an effort the move- 
ment of the Church in Pennsylvania is one of deep interest and sig- 
nificance. It means to us an honest putting off of timid subterfuges 
by which the people are either flattered or deceived, in regard to 
the real nature of their Church organization, and a willingness to 
call things by their right names and let the people judge of their 
usefulness by seeing them openly and honestly practiced. It is 
more honest, better in every way, if the Church has a bishop, to 
call him so outright, than to cover him up with the mild title 
of Presiding Minister or Ordaining Minister, as if the sacred office 
were something to be hidden away or apologized for, or exercised 
under false colors; just as on the other hand there is more or less 
that is deceptive in calling certain officers presiding or ordaining 
ministers, and thus pretending to conform to what the writings de- 
clare regarding the subordination of the priesthood and the govern- 
ment of the Church, when in reality xothing beyond the mere name 
is vested in the persons so designated. As regards the newly 
created bishop and Church of Pennsylvania our only concern is, as 
we are sure it is theirs’, that the movement be in every respect 
a genuine, sincere aud earnest step, and no mere act of hasty caprice 
or curious experiment. In this most cordial and friendly attitude 
toward the new movement we venture to make a suggestion or 
two which may be deserving of consideration. One is in regard to 
the name chosen by the new organization. Is it to have a terri- 
torial or a purely spiritual import? If territorial, then does it imply 
that the “ General Church of Pennsylvania” does indeed include 
all who are of the visible New Church in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and that its membership extends to none outside of the State? If 
so, then, much as we might object to the assumption, the title 
would have at least the merit of simplicity and definiteness. If it 
does not mean this, then, why attach any such general territorial 
name at all to an organization based on only spiritual or doctrinal 
affinities? This we understand to be not only quite unnecessary 
but contrary to primitive Christian usage, and to the principle itself 
of a true and living pastorate. If the episcopate, or general pastorate 
is really the extension of the central or mother church of a district, 
out into the outskirts, then the general church would take its name 
from the central body or the bishop’s own church or city. So in 
early times we read of the “ Bishop of Jerusalem” and the “ Bishop 
of Alexandria” and of other cities, and their see or diocese was 
named from the central or cathedral city, and not from the district. 
In England the bishops and their sees have also their titles from 
their respective cities, and not from territories. It is only in repub- 
lican America that in the Episcopal Church territorial names have 
been given to the diocese perhaps to make the church government 
conform in appearance somewhat to that of the State. In the 
Roman Catholic church in this country the name or title of the 
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cathedral city is still retained for the bishop and his diocese. We 
allude to this, not for the purpose of making the new movement 
we are considering look small or contemptible by comparison, for ' 
this sort of estimate of the magnitude or dignity of a movement in 
the New Church does not enter into our minds for a moment, but 
rather for affording a practical illustration of a principle it may 
sooner or later be necessary for the New Church in general, and 
especially for the General Convention, to consider. Supposing that 
other New-Church societies in Pennsylvania should unite in a gen- 
eral body and apply for admission to the General Convention. Ac- 
cording to the true order of Convention it could be admitted only as 
a “general” or larger church body. Would the Convention have 
to recognize then two “general churches” of Pennsylvania or if 
it has already recognized one as “ the” General Church of Penn- 
sylvania, how is it to recognize the other? If, on the other hand, 
the now entitled “General Church of Pennsylvania ” should insist 
that it is by virtue of its principles and doctrines the only 
true body of that name, then can it consistently remain in 
membership with a body which recognizes the equal right 
of another association to this title or its equivalent? The Con- 
vention at its recent meeting has indorsed the principle rec- 
ommended in the report of the Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs 
that our association limits shall be determined rather by spiritual 
than mere territorial affinities. This being granted, would it not 
be a fitting time for a new general body of the Church to choose 
some designation more in accordance with this principle than is the 
“4 custom of adopting the name of a mere political division of our 
. country. If the Church should remain essentially one in its polity 
throughout all the land, then we might continue to avail ourselves 
as properly of the State names for our several association of sucie- 
ties, as of any other. But if the various constituents of the largest 
; church body are to be various indeed, various in form, in polity, in 
t! some minor phases of doctrine, in ritual and in official functions and 
title, then we do not see how it will be possible to continue the use 
of territorial names without frequent collisions and embarrass- 
ments. 






































THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE. 


The Conference met, in the Camden Road Church, London, 
on the evening of Monday, the twentieth of August, and con- 
tinued in session until the Saturday following. The attendance 
appears to have been good and the interest great. There were 
four representatives of the Church on this side the water present, 
including the Presidents of Convention and the Canada Association. 
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Two or three topics of special interest to the Church at large de- 
mand our attention. 

The first of these is the subject of attendance upon the Holy 
Supper, referred to in the retiring President’s report. On this 
head that gentleman remarks as follows : 


I turn to the returns of the Sacrament of the Holy Supper with sorrow 
and pain. We have adopted a doctrinal test of membership, and our practice 
would seem to indicate a lack of piety and a merely doctrinal people. The neg- 
lect to comply with the Lord’s injunction, “ This do in remembrance of Me,” 
is prevalent to an extent which seems almost incredible. Societies of over one 
hundred ‘members (in one case over two hundred) return twenty, fourteen, 
twenty-three, sixteen, seventeen, twenty-four as the average attendance at the 
Holy Supper. So discouraging is this state of things that, in answer to the 
question, “ Have you adopted any method of calling the attention of the mem. 
bers of your Society to the importance of a regular and devout reception of 
the Sacrament of the Holy Supper?” one minister replies, “ No; it is useless!” 
And another only states what these returns make painfully apparent, “ There is 
a general disinclination to take the Sacrament.” \ 


These facts and observations are very startling, and suggest 
many profound reflections. First, we wonder whether, if the 
statistics were taken in the Churches on this continent, there would 
be a more favorable showing. Secondly, we are led into a train 
of thought on the whole general question, something after this sort: 
Is it to be expected, in the present state of the Church, burdened 
as it is with the evils hereditary and acquired of “a wicked and 
adulterous generation,’ and especially in view of the ideas that 
commonly prevail with regard to the matter, that the Sacrament 
will be generally frequented even by the registered members of 
the Church, to the extent to which this is the case in the 
different denominations of the Old Church? With the higher and 
more spiritual views of the uses and meaning of the Holy Sacra- 
ment which are taught in our doctrines, and of what constitutes 
fitness for worthily receiving it, can we reasonably suppose that 
the attendance upon it will be general in the Church? At all 
events, it appears to us that this can never be, so long as it is held 
in the Church that special sanctity, as well as special acts of prep- 
aration, such as re-baptism, profession of faith, etc., are necessary 
in order to a participation in the benefits of this ordinance. In 
other words, so long as access to this Sacrament is hedged in by 
ecclesiastical rules and ceremonies, instead of its being, like every 
other “act of worship” and purely sféiritual privilege of the 
Church, free to all, and a thing to which “all are called and 
invited” (T. C. R., 724), it is impossible that even the members 
(so-called) of the Church will be very regular in their attendance 
upon it, while all others, however spiritually worthy, will neces- 
sarily be excluded. 

And in making these remarks, let us not be understood as 
denying that preparation is necessary for receiving the Holy 
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Sacrament. On the contrary, we most firmly believe in its 
necessity. But it is the right and not the wrong kind of prep- 
aration that we want, the preparation, namely, that is every- 
where inculcated in the writings of the Church, and which is plainly 
to be read and understood by all. Self-examination, confession 
before the Lord, and repentance and amendment of life,—this is 
the preparation and the requirement, and there is no other, we 
are assured, that is imperative or essential. And this is one which 
belongs to the individual communicant alone. We believe, cer- 
tainly, that New-Church baptism is useful and a help, and are 
in the habit of recommending it to those who come in from other 
churches; and we think that in the case of young persons and 
others who have previously received New-Church baptism, con- 
firmation, and a public profession of their faith in the doctrines of 
the Church, is a good and proper thing, and we are accustomed 
to enjoin and administer it. But they are not essential,—nor 
ought they, in our opinion, to stand in the way of one who really 
desires to come to the Sacrament, having attained to a suitable 
age and fair understanding of the meaning of the act, but does 
not see the way clear to conforming to these requirements. 

This is our view of this question, formed after twenty years’ 
experience on the subject. We do not say that the adoption of it 
by the Church would add largely to the number of aur communi- 
cants. Possibly it might have the opposite effect. But of this at 
least we feel certain : The Church would then know where she 
stands in this matter, and the people would then see and under- 
stand clearly that the whole responsibility in the case rests alone 
with themselves, after they have been properly instructed as to 
their duty in relation to it, as in a matter pertaining to each one 
personally and Him who is the Giver of the Feast, and that no 
human power or authority may interpose between them and the 
Lord’s own express injunction: “ This do in remembrance of Me.” 

Another question of great interest to us all was Mr. Broad- 
field’s resolution respecting the Infallibility of the Doctrines. For 
the benefit of those of our readers who have not seen it, we give 
it i extenso: 


In view of recent discussions in the Church on the questions of authorit 
and the ecclesiastical regulations of the Conference, Resolved,—That this 
Conference, while recognizing the infallibility of the Heavenly Doctrines, de- 
clares its opinion that in signing the Conference roll, no member is in any 
sense pledged to the doctriné that the assertion that there are actual mistakes, 
not simply printer’s errors, in those writings which contain the Heavenly 
Doctrines of the New Jerusalem, is equivalent to a denial that the Lord has 
effected His Second Coming through the instrumentality of Swedenborg. 


This resolution clearly opened the whole question, which has 
been so much debated in our periodicals, in one of the great delib- 
erative assemblies of the Church, and we candidly express our 
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gratification and joy at the calm and temperate manner in which 
it appears to have been discussed during a debate of two hours’ 
duration, and finally adopted, with slight amendments, though, of 
course, without any nearer approach to the solution of the question 
itself than before it began. But there was evidently a spirit mani- 
fested of toleration of each other’s opinions and of agreeing to 
disagree as to certain non-essential aspects of the question; the 
great fundamental truth of the infallibility and divine authority of 
the new revelations themselves remaining unimpugned, which it 
is delightful to witness. We think, however, that so far as appears 
from the report before us, a good opportunity was allowed to pass 
without emphasizing an important distinction announced in the reso- . 
lution itself, and presenting an easy practical solution of the whole ; 
difficulty. The Writines do unquestionably contain mistakes and f 
errors of greater or lesser moment, but the HEAVENLY DocTRINES 
OF THE NEW JERUSALEM are nevertheless from the Lord Him- i 
self, and therefore, infallible and authoritative, as everything which 4 
is from Him is, and must of necessity be. This is a point which . 
we are surprised not to find more clearly seized and brought out, 3 
which no one, excepting, perhaps, Dr. Tafel, who does not a 
seem to have pressed it at all, appears to have perceived. This ag 
would have obviated the necessity for the amendment offered by Bet 
one member, and seconded, and “ ultimately accepted (we are told) i 
by the mover and seconder of the original motion ””—though what =. 
substitute was proposed for the objectionable word we are not in- f 
formed—“ with the view (as it is said) of getting rid of the ugly wath 
word ‘ infallibility.’ ” 
We congratulate our brethren in England upon coming to an i iH 
understanding upon this question, so that Mr. Robinson could 
finally express himself as “agreeably surprised at the reception 
of their resolution,”’ and as “believing that though real differences 
of opinion existed, Conference might still remain common ground 
for all New Churchmen.” It might perhaps, have been better 
had the subject not been brought up at all, the fact that the reso- j 
lution was moved by the leader of one party (Mr. Broadfield) 
and seconded by the leader of the other (Dr. Tafel), showing, ’ 
as Mr. Spiers remarked, “that it was unneeded, and, as the same 
gentleman urged, “if, as a statement of fact the resolution was F 
correct, why put it upon record?” The unguarded reference to 
mistakes rendering it “ most unwise to doso.’’ This is doubtless | 
true, and yet we are inclined to think it is better that the matter 
has come out and been definitely settled, so far at least 
as the Conference is concerned, and, let us hope, for the whole 
Church. 
The London “ Times ” having seen proper to make a savage 
attack upon the New Church, apropos of the Centenary of the 
establishment of New-Church public worship in England, which 
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our English brethren have recently been celebrating, Dr. Bayley 
and Mr. Presland were requested by a resolution of the Confer- 
ance to reply to it,a duty which we have no doubt they will 
discharge in a satisfactory manner. Besides the “ Times,”’ several 
others of the leading London journals contained allusions, more 
or less slanderous and abusive, but the 7humderer’s onslaught ap- 
pears to have been by far the worst. All this is very unpleasant, 
but it will no doubt call public attention to the Church and her 
doings in England more effectually than anything else that could 
have taken place, and thus the Lord will bring good out of the 
evil which was intended by these attacks. The -action of the 
Conference in the matter was, nevertheless, wise and proper. 

On the whole, this meeting of the Conference must have been 
one of surpassing interest and benefit, and calculated to bind its 
members together in closer harmony and fellowship, and advance 
the cause of the Church both in the minds of the public at large, 
and, above all, in the hearts and understandings of all those who 
call themselves of the Holy City, and are courageously battling 
for the truth in the midst of the peculiar difficulties and discourage- 
ments, against which, in a country like England, they are called 
upon to contend. E. G. 


THE ENGLISH CENTENARY. 


The Morning Light contains a full report of the speeches 
delivered at “the great meeting in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the New Church as an external organization,” held in 
London, in connection with the late meeting of conference. 

The Rev. Dr. Bayley, as the first speaker, referred to the object 
of the meeting, as commemorating the first conference of the five 
devoted receivers who came together to determine how they should 
carry the gospel of the Lord’s second advent to the world. From 
this small commencement, he said “ The little one has become a 
thousand, and the small one a strong nation,” and instead of the 
five companions of those seed-sowing days, there are a goodly set 
of brethren, seeking to adore the Lord in loving earnestness, and 
to spread abroad the Diyine truth, to show that we are not pur- 
suing any wild fanaticism, but the principles founded in the word 
of God. The astonishing attack of the London Times, having 
appeared that very morning, Dr. Bayley naturally alluded to its 
misrepresentations; and referring to a remark of Mr. Cobden years 
ago concerning the progress of another cause: (1) “ That we have 
a good and righteous cause; (2) We have earnest advocates; and 
(3) We have become important enough to!be abused by the 7Zmes,” 
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he congratulated the New Church on having reached the point 
where it could claim all this. 

The Rev. John Presland sketched, briefly, the history of the 
organized New Church throughout the world; and the Rev. 
Chauncey Giles spoke of the New Church in America. Mr. Giles 
said the history of the beginning of the church is the history of a 
book loaned, or a word fitly spoken. The New Church consists 
of persons who have learned its doctrines, and are in the effort to 
live according to them; and these became “a city set on a hill.” 
They begin to shed their light by the usual methods for propa- 
gating the truth—magazines, tracts, the writings of Swedenborg, 
the living voice, societies, and other instrumentalities. The pro- 
gress of the New Church in regard to members has been slow, he 
said, because of the radical step involved in a distinct profession of 
the teachings of the church. No great change in mental condition 
is involved in passing from the Episcopal to the Methodist or Bap- 
tist denominations. The transition to the New Church, however, 
involves a radical change of habits of thought and life, and necessi- 
tates a revolution few are ready to undergo. The New Church 
must increase slowly, indeed. But there is increase in another di- 
rection, in the development of interior faculties and the elevation of 
life. And in this regard the New Church is making the most 
rapid progress of any church on the earth. All spiritual progress 
is effected ‘ike all natural progress, by means of new truths, and 
the New Church, possessing new truths is, therefore, the only 
Church that is making any real progress. 

The topic, “ How the doctrines of the New Church were com- 
municated to the world,’”’ was assigned to the Rev. L. H. Tafel, 
of Philadelphia. The Lord, the infinite God-Man, is evermore 
desirous, he ‘said, to give Himself and all His blessings without 
measure; but the Grand-Man in heaven and on earth is only able 
to receive ina finite and limited manner. The Lord limits and 
adapts Himself to this finite faculty of reception. In the commu- 
nication of His truth and love in the heavenly doctrines. of the New 
Jerusalem He did not give His infinite fullness, but He did give 
what will suffice for the Grand-Man of the earth in the coming 
ages of the Church. He referred to the giving of the Word, by 
the clothing of divine truth in forms apprehensible to the angels of 
the successive heavens, and finally in earthly correspondence; show- 
ing that the celestial and spiritual ideas received by the angels in 
the higher degrees of the mind, may be set forth in the words of 
natural language so as to he rationally comprehended. Then it 
was that the doctrines of the New Church were revealed by the 
influx and reception of divine truth into the internal mind of a 
man, who was thereby filled with the Spirit of God, and thus in- 
spired so as to see and teach the wonders contained in the internal 
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sense of the Word and in the scriptural world. As his inspiration , 
was internal, and not external, Swedenborg in the expression in 
natural language of the truth revealed in the internal sense of the 
word, made use of his own faculties and of the knowledge acquired 
in those studies which he had pursued under divine guidance from 
his youth. In consequence of his intense desire of being led by 
the Lord there could be with him, conjoined with entire freedom, a 
continual divine overruling and guidance of expression, so as fully 
to accomplish that revelation of truth in which the Lord is all in 
all, and in which he effects His Second Coming. The doctrines are 
thus given by the Lord, though by means of a man, and are in- 
deed the Holy City from God out of heaven, in which, as they 
are received by men, the Lord will evermore have His tabernacle 
and dwelling-place. 

The Rev. P. Ramage, speaking of the “distinguishing features 
of New-Church doctrine,” said they are pre-eminently adapted to 
meet the religious wants of the present day. They embody a ra- 
tional faith for a rational age. The New Church delights in the 
march of intellect; strong in its truths, it fears no facts. That which 
distinguishes it is the revelation of the spiritual side of the divine 
Word—the unfolding of the spiritual sense of Scripture, and the 
doctrine of the divine humanity; the revelation of one Divine 
Being in the person of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


The Rev. J. F. Potts spoke of the New Church as an ex- 
ternal institution. It is not merely as an internal faith and love, but 
as an external institution based upon and developed from the Word 
of the Lord, that the New Church is promised and given. This 
divine institution exists “Wherever men acknowledge the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone to be the God of heaven and earth, and live ac- 
cording to his precepts.”” “ Wherever men are organized into a 
Church on the basis of these two principles, there is the Lord’s 
New Church in its external form on earth, and there alone.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Tafel, of London, had assigned him the inter- 
esting topic, “ The office of reason in the New Church.” The 
revelation of divine truth, he said, is one thing, and its reception 
by human minds another. The truth revealed, the Lord has given 
into the charge of the church; and it concerns the church to know 
by what means the truth can be established in the hearts and minds 
of our fellow men. This is set forth by the watchword: unc 
licet, “ Now it is permitted to enter intellectually into the mysteries 
of faith.” The reverse has been the rule in Christendom. The 
rulers of the former Church have required the understanding to be 
kept in bondage to the dictates of faith. Hence the necessity of a 
New Church in which it is permissible to enter intellectually into 
the mysteries of faith, There are two ways, however, in which 
the reason may be used. Reason, like the human understanding, 
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may be of a twofold nature; it may be natural, and it.may be spir- 
itual. It is natural with a man who measures spiritual by natural 
things, or who endeavors by ideas drawn from nature to compass 
the things belonging to the spiritual world, and to the infinite 
Creator of the universe. Reason, however, partakes of a spiritual 
quality with him who regards natural from spiritual, and human 
from divine things. Natural reason believes nature first, and by 
ideas drawn from nature judges of the truths of revelation; but 
spiritual reason believes the truths of revelation first, and in the 
light of these truths it considers and judges of the things of nature. 
Spiritual reason opens the mind to the light of heaven, and enables 
it tosee and understand the truths which the Lord has revealed 
out of heaven. But natural reason closes the human understand- 
ing against the light of heaven, and imparts to it a negative quality, 
so far as the truths of revelation are concerned. In their appeals 
to reason, therefore, the doctrines of the New Church explain that 
they can, be fathomed and received only by the application of spir- 
itual and not of natural reason. It is allowed to penetrate with 
the understanding into all the mysteries of the Church’s faith, be- 
cause its doctrines are continuous truths from the Lord through the 
Word, and thus open the understandiug. As an organization styling 
itself the New Church, the Church of the New Jerusalem, it is 
our bounden duty to acknowledge before God, and declare before 
men, that the things pertaining to the heavenly doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem, which are contained in the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, are “ continuous truths disclosed by the Lord through 
the Word;” that the Lord Himself .therefore is present in these 
truths, and that if we receive these truths as a divine revelation in 
our understanding, humbling before them our natural understand- 
ing and all those ideas which we have drawn from nature, the Lord 
will “open our understanding more and more above,” and will 
“ elevate it into the light in which are the angels of heaven,” and 
thus will impart to our reason a spiritual quality, and will enable 
us by means of our reason to confirm the things pertaining to the 
doctrines of the New Church, by the letter of the Word, and also 
by the facts of natural science. Hereby also we shall be able to 
bring the things pertaining to the heavenly doctrines of the New 
Church within the radius of vision of mankind at large, and thus, 
as a church, we shall be enabled to establish in the hearts and 
minds of our fellow men in this world the revelation which the 
Lord at His second coming has made for the New Jerusalem: 

The Rev. Joseph Deans spoke of the “ Lessons of our first cen- 
tury.”’ They are mostly old lessons, as, that the progress of the 
truth is slow, but sure; that anything partaking of the nature of 
persecution does us good; that an external organization is necessary 
for the spread of truth; that work and success go together; that it 
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is useless to trim and tone down the truth to please others; that 
there will be varieties of reception among professors of the same 
faith; and that the truths of the Church are finding their way into 
the dark places of the world. 

The Rev. Thomas Childs spoke in his usual racy manner of 
“ The New Church of the Future.’ Appearing in a prophetic 
character, he was reminded of the old proverb, “ Don’t prophesy 
unless you know.” Not knowing much about the future he should 
be regarded as a sort of ornamental appendage to give unity and 
conclusion to the things that had been said. He spoke of the 
future as a principle of action, and again as an effect of power pro- 
ducing results from that principle of action. First, all principles 
are from within outward, as all power is from within outward, 
and the deepest principles in man are the most powerful, and the 
deepest things in men are their affections, their loves. The deepest 
love in men is the love of God. If, then, we be filled with the 
knowledge, and so the love, of the only Jehovah God, that love 
descends into us a living power, becomes part and parcel of our 
life, and makes every individual into the image and likeness of 
that one God. This has everything to do with the New Church 
of the future. The whole principle lies there. It means that as 
our God is one and not three, so the principle of thc future means 
the working out.of the God-life in the individual man. As the 
Church means the love of God and keeping His commandments, 
and that wherever this is done there is the Church, so where men 
love God and keep His commandments, these things become the 
deepest principle of the life, and there you see the Church in action. 
It lifts each soul into new prominence, impossible under the old 
perception, as the reproduction of the one Jehovah. Men and 
women sometimes think, tempted and tried as they are, that it is 
hardly any use struggling on; that their life is only fit to be thrown 
away. I come to you with this grand message. The inevitable 
effect of the reception of this Central New-Church truth in the 
future will be to remove this thought, and lift each soul to the true 
feeling of how God reproduces in human form His image and 
likeness. And that is only one indication of the principle I have 
put before you. The second point is the practical effect which the 
reception of the New-Church doctrines will have on the Church 
as a power for use. I think it will be a working from within out- 
ward, and not coming tq the world for its forces. The Church 
comes from within, and thus absorbs all power and forces whatso- 
ever, and thus she alone can do this. What we are to expect as 
the general effect in the future of the New-Church teachings is 
that we shall each man and woman work for the good of his fel- 
low men, filled with the motive of use and no longer of self. 

We have presented above an abstract of these addresses, with- 
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out criticism, that our readers may know what subjects were dis- 
cussed. Concerning the speeches themselves, we cannot withhold 
the general criticism that they are hardly worthy of the occasion. 
The speakers do not seem to have realized the magnitude and im- 
portance of the opportunity presented to them. So far as the 
meeting was a centennial of the anniversary of the inauguration 
of the external New Church, it was of interest to the whole world, 
and what was done should have been done in the eyes of the whole 
world. Instead of the ordinary rehearsal of things familiar to 
New-Church people and the too familiar tones of self-content, we 
should have expected to hear at least one voice of apostolic 
greatness and earnestness sending out a message of good tidings 
into the darkness of the world; sounding on earth the trumpet of 
the mighty angel who proclaimed the everlasting Gospel. Is it 
that we have yet to learn the great preciousness of souls in the 
Lord’s sight, that our anniversaries come and go, signalized only by 
a few timid and cramped definitions more befitting the philosopher 
who would defend “his own,” than the apostle who would com- 
mend and exalt his Lord’s Gospel? 























